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"Trnowas SMITH, Eſq. late one of the Bailies of Edin- 
burgh, thought proper, ſome time ago, to lay before the 
public, certain ſtatements reſpecting the political arrange- | 
ments and revenue of that City, which are highly intereſt- 
ing, and have engaged a conſiderable ſhare of attention. 

In conſequence of Mr. Smith's Addreſs, ſeveral publica- 
tions have appeared, evidently written by perſons poſſeſſed 
of very little information upon the ſubject ; and it has been 

particularly unfortunate, that the public has ſuffered their 
attention to be diverted, by theſe writers, from the great 
general principles, and from the momentous and intereſting 
facts, which have been brought to view, and allowed them- 
ſelves to be engaged in the diſguſting inveſtigation of City 
politics, and the unintereſting ſcramble of individuals for 
power. In a City where ſo many of the inhabitants are 

- gentlemen of intelligent and independent minds, it is truly 
aſtoniſhing to obſerve how eaſily they have ſuffered them- 
ſelves in this manner to be impoſed upon, and thereby to 
appear in à character no higher than that of the partizany 
of the different contending parties; whilſt, in the mean 
time, the public intereſt lies expoſed, either to the injuries 
of negligence or ignorance, or to the greater hazard of the : 
unwarramayle deſigns of pyprincipled men. 


14 ] 


Had I no higher character to bear, no more important 
object i in view, I never ſhould have obtruded myſelf upon 
the public. The parties are to me perfectly indifferent. 
From no arrangement in the Magiſtracy of the City can 
I receive the ſmalleſt emolument. I am accountable to no 
man for my opinions: I endeavour, upon every ſubject, to 
form them with exactneſs and impartiality ; and that more 
from facts which have happened, and come under my know- 
ledge, .than from ſpeculations ifto futurity. 

My intention upon the preſent occaſion is, from a . 
diſplay of facts, with which I am perfectly acquainted, to 
diſengage the intelligent public from the conteſt of parties, 
and fix their attention upon the real intereſts of the commu- 
nity; and in doing ſo, I ſhall ſpeak freely of the principles, 
politics and conduct of both parties: and, I am afraid, it 
will be impoſſible for me to avoid animadverting with ſome 
degree of ſeverity upon them all. 

But, before I proceed farther, I muſt ſet at reſt the hearts 
of all parties from any fears of attack from. my pen upon 
private perſonal character. I will ſearch no deeper than 
parties have laid themſelves open to public view, nor will I 
enter into any ſubje& which does not concern the public; 
but upon theſe, parties may reſt themſelves aſſured, I will 
treat them freely. I ſcorn the man who could borrow the 


poignard even of a Junius, though it were ſhary and pointed 


as the keeneſt malice. -I would deſpiſe him, wha, diſguiſed 
under the cloak of an Old Magiſtrate, ſcreened from. the 
poſſibility of detection, could deliberately thruſt his dagger 
into the boſom even of a villain. But if he. ſhould thus 
aſſaſſinate the private character of a man of reſpectability 
and honour, in that caſe I ſhould account him much worſe 
than contemptible. If he was robed in the gown © of the 
firſt 227755 of Scotland I if he ſat e in whe moſt 
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heard him, in the moſt glowing language of truth and cha- 


rity, diſplay the beauty and excellence of pure benevolence; 
with ſuch a man, my heart mult be eternally at war. The 
muſic of language, the glow of imagination, the correct 
and manly vigour of nervous eloquence, the eloquence even 
of a Junius, could not for a moment faſcinate my mind to 
make me admire, much leſs to approve, the dextrous ſecret 
ſtab: and I am perſuaded, that there is not one good- 
hearted man in Edinburgh, upon whatever ſide he may have 
arranged himſelf, who has been pleaſed with the ſpirit diſ- 
played by the Old Magiſtrate. But though the poor old 
man has attempted twice.to walk upon crutches, purloined 
from Junius, he is now forgotten. The lion's ſkin could not 
hide the ears of the aſs. i 


I now proceed to my ſubject, and ſhall delineate the prin- 


_ ciples of the parties, in as far as they have thought proper to 
diſcloſe them. The firſt, and moſt prominent, and praiſe- 


worthy, which ſeems univerſal to them all, is, the principle : 


of loyalty and attachment to the perfon of our moſt gracious 
Sovereign, and to the legal, free and happy Conſtitution of 
the Britiſh Government. T his is undoubtedly a firſt and 
molt neceſſary principle in every Magiſtrate : in this the 
character ought to be prominent and unequivocal ; for Ma- 
giſtrates ought to be patriots; and men may give it what 
name they pleaſe, but this allegiance to the Conſtitution is 
the pureſt patriotiſm ; and that this has been ſteadily the 
charaQer, that theſe have been the unequivocal ſentiments 
of both patties, is beyond a doubt. I would not have 


thought it neceſſary to have taken notice of this, if ſome 


irſofis had not made it a pretence to call in queſtion. the 
toyalty of Sir James Stirling, Mr. Smith, and their friends ; 
When, in ſome late political arrangements, they had thought 
proper to introduce into the Council, perſons who were 
generally ſuppoſed attached to ſchemes of wild reform, 
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9 
which had been firſt ſuggeſted to them by thoſe ungovernable 
ſpirits who wiſhed to emulate, in Britain, the tremendous, the 
wretched liberty of France. This circumſtance appeared 
indeed ſuſpicious, and occaſioned much animadverſion in 
the City upon that part of the conduct of their rulers ; and 
it was not ſuſtained as a ſufficient apology for Sir James 
Stirling and his friends, that the perſons thus taken from rhe 
crew, as it is now called, were innocent ſhad:ws, uſeleſs men, 
without influence, without powers, and incapable even of 
miſchief; for it was ſuſpected, or rather it was ſaid, by their 
opponents, that this was only an experiment, a trial of 
what the Town would ſubmit to; for ſome of theſe very 
perſons were known to have attempted a political character, 
and, at meetings held in South Bridge Street, not eſteemed the 
moſt loyal, they were heard roaring for reform. Some of 
them. had minds expanded with ambition ;—witneſs the 
preſes and crouprer of that diſtinguiſhed company of patriots 
who celebrated the anniverſary of the glorious Revolution 
of France. I confeſs, it was not till after much reflection, 
that I could ſet my mind at eaſe, when I ſaw ſuch perſons 
made ſharers in the power and confidence of the Chief Ma- 


giſtrate and his ſele& friends; and I became the more 


alarmed when I was informed, that the guardians of our 
peace and honour, the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, were 
for a long time afraid either of the power or the treachery 
of theſe perſons, and therefore refuſed to put arms into their 
hands, or to enrol them in their faithful band. But I am 
old enough to remember, when the glorious Earl of Cha- 
tham took by the hand the rebels from the North, and, 
clothing them in the forbidden garb of ancient Caledonians, 
led them forth the champions of the Britiſh rights. Their na- 
tive genius for war, animated by the ſpirit of that uncon- 
querable Miniſter, poured deſtruction upon our enemies; 
and they returned to their country, having their heads co- 


CO 


Sa 
vered with the wreath of victory, and their hearts filled with 
loyalty, even to a paſſion. 


Any perſon may apply with eaſe the idea which this ſug- 
geſts to the preſent caſe; and though my application of it 


may be thought by ſome abundantly ludicrous, I have no 


doubt that the intention was preciſely the ſame in both 


caſes; for it is ſcarcely to be queſtioned, that, if you will / 


give a Democrat a penſion or a place, or make him a Magiſ- 
trate of Edinburgh, he will from that inſtant become a good 
and loyal ſubject. I am certain it has turned out exactly ſo 
in the preſent inſtance ; for the preſes, the croupier, and 
others above alluded to, are, at this moment, with the full 
approbation of his Majefty's Miniſters, joined in the govern- 


ment of that City, and are heard as loud in the cry of loy- 


alty as if they were actually ſoldiers : they now profeſs 
themſelves full of alarm for the plots and combinaticns of 
the crew they have left : they expreſs the moſt violent ap- 
prehenſions, leſt, by removing his Majefly's Minifters,* the 
Government of Great Britain ſhould be overturned. As, 
therefore, the expedient for the converſion of theſe genile- 
men, deviſed by Sir James Stirling and Mr. Smith, has been 
fo very ſucceſsful, I declare myſelf now completely ſatisfied, 
and I hope every perſon is ſatisfied, that the party had no 
treacherous deſign when they firſt introduced them into the 
Council. This certainly muſt be allowed, unleſs any man 
will dare to ſay that all the preſent Magiſtrates have joined 
in the conſpiracy, as they have now taken into their boſoms 
theſe redoubtable champions of reform. But, to be ſerious, I 
am perſectly aſſured, that there is not in Scotland, a ſingle 
perſon more perfectly attached from principle to the perſon 
of dur Royal Sovereign, and the happy Conſtitution of this 
nnn than Sir James Stirling, Mr. Thomas Smith, and 


This was the objeRt of a petition ſent ſome time ago from Edinburgh, 
by a | certaigdeſcription of mY 
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the other gentlemen with whom they have forined Connec- 
tions. The Town of Edmburgh know this; the preſent 
Magiſtrates know it well; every perſon who knows an 
thing about the matter, is convinced of it. I conclude, 
therefore, that they who have tried to occupy the public mind 
with contrary impreſſions, have done it contrary to their 
own conviction. This may be political, but it is nat honeſt. 

I have found it more difficult to be ſatisfied in the next 
univerſal principle, which ſeems equally to have animated 
all the political parties in Edinburgh, though I have ob- 
ſerved that it is heid by them all in the higheſt veneration, 
as their moſt powerful principle of conduct, as the principle 
of their mutual union and confidence, and as the aQuating 
principle of all their politics. The principle which I al- 
lude to, is} their unc hangeable attachment, and abſolute ſub. 
miſſion to the Right Honourable Secretary of” State, the Repre- 


fentatove of the City of Edinburgh i in Parliament. It muſt be 


perfectly obvious to every attentive obſerver, that this priki- 

ciple has taken complete poſſeſſion of the minds of evefy 
one of tbem: it has occupied all their faculties; it is never 
allowed to be out of ſight for a motnent; and, drunk ör 
Fober, they are under its abſolute command. Now I hate 
been very much at a loſs to determine in my own mind, 


"whether this was a moral principle or not; becauſe I had 


been hitherto accuſtomed to think, that the arbitrary wiltof 
no man could be a certain and uniform good rule of conduct 

* for another: but, upon the moſt mature x. my ww 

became fully ſatis$ed upon that point. 
I know that the Right Honourable Secretary i is by nature 
endowed with great and ſplendid powers: I had ſeen theſe 
planted upon the faireſt ſoil of good fortune; I had ſeen 
them riſe to an aſtoniſhing height; I had obſerved them 
ſpread forth branches in every direQion, and we now behold 


the Judges and Nobles of the land Guing under their ſha- 
* 
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dow. Now, the very beſt purpoſe which can be ſerved by 
the very beſt moral principles, is, to direct and regulate the 


conduct; and nothing can be more obvious than that the 


Right Honourable Secretary can, even in the moſt minute 
matters, direct and regulate the conduct of the Magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh, as effeQually as it poſſibly could be done by 
any principles whatever. It has been obſerved by moral- 
iſts, that the great advantage of a man being poſſeſſed of 
good principles is, that they will, when ſtrictiy fubmitted 
to, conduct him to real honour, to gertain profit, and true 
ſelicity. I am  perfely ſatisfied, that there is not à man 
engaged in the politics of the City of Edinburgh, but would 
think himſelf completely aſſured, that, if the Right Honour- 
able Secretary would take him by the hand, he would, to 
the extent of his utmoſt wiſh, be in the direct road to profit, 


diſtinction, and honour ; and what more effectually, or bet- 


ter, could he be ſerved, even by the beſt principles? And, 

finally, there are many perſons who, from a defect either in 
their heads or hearts, find it extremely difficult to adopt for 
themſelves any uniform principles of conduct: in ſuch 4 
caſe it is happy for themſelves, and for tho intereſts of ſo- 
ciety in general, that, without troubling themſelves about the 
matter, they ſhould ſubmit to ſome other perſon the entire 
direction of their conduct. I will not take upon me to ſay, 
that the Honourable Magiſtrates who either are or have 


been, are defective either in their heads of hearts; but uni- 


verſal and long experience has decided, that it has been al- 
ways advantageous for the City when the Magiſtrates have 


been under a direction diſtin& from and ſuperior to their 


own; and I am at this time clearly of opinion, that they 

could not have given themſelves up to the guidance of any 

perſon who could do it with more dignity or authority, or 

who could decide for them more pointedly, what was in- 

cumbent upon them to do. So that, upon the whole, if the 
B 


C1 
principle of HiBailicn to the Right Hodourable Secretary 


is not a moral principle, it muſt be confeſſed to be à n 
admirable Subſtitute ; ; and, all "things "conſidered, the beſt 


for all parties in the preſent. exiſting circumſtances. I 


cannot expreſsly ſay what men in e may think of it; 

but as. for Mr. Smith, though. he and his party haye been 
repreſented as inimical, to the intereſts of the Repreſent- 
ative of the City, his own declaration will vindicate him 
with every. candid man from any ſuch imputation ; for he 
has faid,* « for himſelf and all his friends, that, if directly or 
4 igdireQly, drunk or ſober, they ſuffered themſelves to 
harbour an idea contrary to theſe principles, they” muſt 


have been, not only knaves, but egregious fools ;”* and 


\ 


Mr. Dundas himſelf is ſo ſatisfied that the Magiſtrates and 
Town Council have no other principle to wall by, that he 
has repeatedly told them, that the moment when they ſhall 
think they can fland or walk by theniſelves, he will quit his 
Held of them, and ſuffer the connection dec e to 0 b 
diſſolved. 

But, ſetting ridicule aſide, there certainly cannot be two 
opinions, there certainly never has been two opinions, 
amongſt the Magiſtrates of the Town of Edinburgh, con- 
cerning the propriety of maintaining the moſt intimate and 
confidential connection betwixt the City and their Right 
Honourable Repreſentative ; and, notwithſtanding the in- 
duſtry with which ſome perſons have endeavoured to in- 


ſinuate the contrary, there is not, there cannot be, an in- 


dividual who entertains a doubt of the fincere and un- 
changeable attachment which has been maintained by Sir 
James Stirling and his friends, to the intereſts of Mr. Dun- 
das: and he himſelf has expreſsly reprobated every ſuch 
idea; he has publicly declared that he is fully ſatisfied, 


* Smith's Addreſs, p. 22. 
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that no party has been formed in Edinburgh inimical to his 
intereſts in the City.* To ſay the contrary, whoever did 
ſo, was, therefore, neither honourable nor candid. 


No man can deny, in the exiſting circumſtances, that it 


is advantageous to the community, and to every individual 
concerned in the government of the City, that they ſhould 
be entitled to look up to him as their Repreſentative, on 
account of his ſenatorial powers, but more eſpecially as 
their patron, who conducts the ſtream of favouf, honour, 
and emolument, which flows perpetually from the Crown. 
If any of the parties had been ſo ſtupid as to have been 
inſenſihle to the honour which has been derived to the City 
of Edinburgh by their being repreſented by a gentleman of 


the firſt abilities, whoſe wiſdom is ſo neceſſary to guide 


the helm of Government, yet no man will believe that they 
are ſo unſelfiſh as not to value the countenance and friend- 


ſhip of that man who, being in the confidence of his Sove-- 


reign, has titles, and places, and penſions, at his diſpoſal. 
I. am therefore perſuaded, there is not a man of ſenſe in 
Edinburgh who will not join with me in thinking, that 
though the attachment -and devout ſubmiſſion of all the 
political parties in Edinburgh to the Right Honourable 
Repreſentative cannot juſtly be ſaid to be a purely moral 
impreſſion, or a purely diſintereſted ſentiment, yet that it 
has been, and at preſent is, an univerſal fixed political prin- 
ciple, equally impreſſive and commanding : for, whatever 
defects may be found in political characters, they will never 
be found defective in attachment to their own intereſt. 

I confeſs, however, after all, it has ſtruck me ſtrongly, 
and unfortunately it may have made a fimilar impreſſion 
upon ſome independent minds not in the Magiftracy, that 
this attachment and ſubmiſſion of the Edinburgh. Magi- 
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ſtrates may, and has been ſometimes carried too far. In- 


deed, I felt ſomewhat aukwardly when J read Sir James 
Stirling's letter from Harrowgate, addreſſed to Mr. Dun- 
das, publiſhed in Mr. Smith's Appendix, wherein it is 
intimated to have been a general practice to conſult the 
Right Honourable Secretary, upon the formation and ar- 
rangement of the leets of the Corporations upon the elec- 
tion of their Deacons. I had ſomehow formed fuch a ſub- 
lime idea of his character, and the importance of his time 
and attention to the intereſts of the community at large, 
that I thought it impoſſible that he could either find leiſure 


or inclination to ſtoop to ſuch minute and inferior ob- 


jeas: I thought it impoſſible he ſhould have conſidered 
it decelſary to draw the reins of his government ſo tight, 


that the multitude of the tradeſmen in Edinburgh could 


not be left to themſelves to chooſe their Deacons, inſenſible 
to ſuch a ycke. I thought it impoſſ ble, that, knowing, 
as he certainly did know, how much the whole City is de- 
yoted to his intereſts, he would haye interfered in the 
ſcramble of individuals for power, eſpecially when he 
muſt have been ſenſible that the only contention amongſt 
them was, who ſbould ſerve him moſt devoutly. In all this, 
I found myſelf intereſted for the honour of the Repreſent- 
ative, the dignity of the Rulers, and the independence 
of the City. I may have been miſtaken ; but all I ſhall 
ſay in the concluſion is, that if ſuch things are, (for the 
credit of all parties) ſuch things ought never to be told ; for 


the governors of a country ought never to appear Wal 


ficant—ought never to be held up to deriſiun.“ 
Whilſt 1 have been canyaſſing the nature and effects of 


* T felt equal intereſt at what follows: \ In fore ſtages of the BY 
election, Mr. Smith, it ſeems, proteſted againſt the procedure of the Council, 
and threatened a reduction on the ground of ungonftitutional influence be- 


ing exerted ; and I find from.che Council records, that Counſellor Paterſon 


- 
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the principle above mentioned, I think 1 have diſcovered 


(and I am perſuaded many of my readers have been equally 
acute to diſcover) another principle which has inſpired 
every individual engaged in the politics of Edinburgh ; and 
that is, a principle of ſelfiſhneſs. This is by many ſuppoſed 
to be a principle inherent in human nature, which diſcovers 
itſelf in every movement of the ſou}. But if this is the 
caſe, which I hope it is not, I cannot deviſe a reaſon why 
every perſon, eſpecially politicians, ſhould be aſhamed to 


avow it; and yet we every ay obſerye them exerting the 


\ 


„ Adhered to the bel. of Old Bailie Smith, for the 6 among 
other reaſons ;—- 

1ſt, ©** On account of the meſſage which was delivered to e Loud Provoſt 
by Major Hope, in preſence of Bailie Eyre, Bailie Spankie, Bailie Hill, 
and Mr. Paterſon, ſtating, that the Lord Advocate was ſurpriſed a diviſion 
of thirteen to twelve ſhould have taken place in the Council, without the 
Lord Provoſt having waited on him, to acquaint him of it; but that two 
of the minority had waited upon the Lord Advocate with the information: 
That he, Major Hope, was deſired by the Lord Advocate to acquaint. the 
Lord Provoſt, that the Lord Advocate had made up a liſt of ſix Deacons 
for Council Deacons, whom he reckoned friendly to the intereſt Mr. 
Dundas ; that the Lord Advocate expefted the friends of Mr. Dundas 
would vote that liſt, and that their names would be communicated in due 
time: That Bailie Hill ſaid, he had given his hand to the Lord Advocate 


to vote that liſt; at the ſame time, on tr IR the Lord Provoſt, - 


declared he did not know their names. 
2d, © That he conceives this meſſage to have been not only a high 


jndignity. to the Chair of the City, but alſo, through the Chair, to the 
| Citizens of Edinburgh, an unprecedented violation of the freedom of 

election, and contrary to the expreſs defire of Mr. Dundas himſelf, in ſup- 
porting the minority in oppoſition to the Chair; without which ſupport, 
the Chair would, in all probability, have carried the ſubſequent fleps of the 
eleQion unanimouſly, and agreeably to the wiſhes expreſſed by Mr, Dundas 
$9 the Lord Provoſt.” | 


* And is indeed the ſelf ſame caſe, 
#! With theigs that ſwore er-caveras,” — Huis. 
e . 
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greateſt induſtry to deny or conceal its influence. For this 
purpoſe, they dreſs it out as 4 læueſy virtue, and give it a 
variety of ſpecious names, appropriate to Virtue itſelf: 

By ſome it is called Prudence; by ſome, Economy; by ſome, 
Patriotiſm”; and by the- politicians. in Edinburgh, it may 
poſſibly pals current, and be approved, under the deſigna- 
tion of - a diſintereſted attachment ta Mr. Dundas, and the 
family of Arniften, But it is at all times very unfortunate 
when ſuch pretences are unveiled, as it leads to diſagree- 
able refleions ; for, however indulgent a man may be to 
his own paſſion of ſelf- love, he is very little diſpoſed to 
give the ſame indulgence in that particular even to his 
neareſt friends. Could ſuch a thing be ſuppoſed to happen, 
it would be, for example, very diſagreeable for eman 
ſincerely attached to the Right Honourable - 
hear himſelf calumniated, as if his regard to that gentle- 
man had originated and increaſed with the numbers of 
French priſoners confined in the Caſtle; for, after all, it 
could only in juſtice have been ſaid, that theſe priſoners 
muſt have a Commiſſary to provide them in neceſſaries, 
and that this: gentleman wiſhed to continue in that humane 
and charitable office. It muſt have been equally dif- 
agreeable for another to have. it told of him, that he very 
poſſibly might have continued to rank and vote with his 
former friends, if it had not been in contemplation ta 
eſtabliſh a new Stamp Office in Edinburgh, as if that event 
alone had lamp? the image of Mr. Dundas upon his heart. 
And it would have wrung the affectionate, the delicate, the 


It has been ſaid, but I can ſcarcely credit the report, that in the year 
1798, à gentleman, not now in Council, found his virtue ſtrengthened by 
an obligation from Sir James Stirling, or his friends, Which ſecured to 

him an equivalent if he ſhduld be deprived of his truly Chriſtian employ. 
ment; and that, having AI RM Oy _ wn elections, he 
tound it on the other ſide-. 
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fuſceptible heart of the Chamberlain, had it even heęn ſuſpected 
of him, that his unremitting active zeal for the intereſts of 
the City, and their Right Honourable Repreſentative, had 
an origin no more ſublime than the-defire he had to ſecure 


himſelf in his office, and that the glorious and intereſting con- 


Fuſion in the revenues of the City. might continue for ever. 
All this would indeed be very diſagrecable when it hap- 
pened: biit ſuck things cannot always be helped; for, let 
wife men cover themſelves the beſt way they can, tha buſy 
world, who always intermeddle with matters in which they 
have no concern, though they Wah geek at all erer 
will often gueſs very near it. 

I give great eredit to the aer of the Striftures upon 
the late political conduct of Bailie Smith, who has fo ſaga- 
ciouſly utrveiled the whole: of his pretence to merit, from a 
ſuperior degree bf attention to the intereſts of the City re- 
venues. This gentleman has let us into the ſecret: he tells 
vs, that Mr. Smith had reſolved in his own mind one day 
to become Lord Provoſt, and likewife Chamberlain, and to 

unite in himſelf (as moſt worthy and moſt capable) all the 
offices eonnected with the City revenue, and to apptopriate 
all the profits, known and unknown, which might ariſe from 
their righteous adminiſtration ; for all which he was to re- 
munerate the City, by procuring for them Books of Ac- 
counts new-bound and titled on the back, Journul, Leger, 
and by poſitively reſraining in his public capacity 
from drinking claret. I am perfectly convinced, this wiſe 
author has gueſſed very near the truth, and that Mr. Smith, 
lying in his bed of a morning, has certainly indulged him- 
felf in ſuch reveries; and I wiſh this' ſenſible author had 
proceeded farther in his gueſſes; for if the truth were known, 
I am perſuaded that every politician in the Town Council, 
and they are all politicians, indulges himſelf in ſimilar dreams. 


It would be abundantly - amuſing, if they could all be 
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brought to au honeſt confeſſion; we might then clearly diſ- 
cover the different ties by which ** e auen, to 
Mr. Dundas have been engayett. : 

But though I can amuſe myſelf with the hopes, and diſap- 
pointments of political ſelfiſhneſs, I cannot at any time, 
without ſincere concern and ſome indignation, diſcover any 


gentleman, though it were to ſerve the moſt important poli- 


tical purpoſe, wantonly making uſe of the name of any 
other, to his diſhonour. It appears from Mr. Smith's pub- 


lication, that there are ſeveral objects of great importance 


to the City, all requiring Parliamentary interference ; and 
Mr. Smith ſtates, “ that on occaſion. of the laſt elections, in 
order to gain their object, certain individuals had inſinuated 
to the members of Council, that they could aſſure them that 
theſe objects could be procuted through the medium of Mr. 
Dundas, if his wiſhes reſpeFing the elections were but complied 
with ; but not otherwiſe. I do not pretend to decide upon the 
importance; the juſtice or injuſtice, of the meaſurespropoſed. 
But for any perſon to pretend to pledge himſelf, if the elec- 
tions ſhould be carried in a particular way, that Mr. Dundas, 
in his capacity as Member of Parliament, would exert him- 
ſelf to ſecure theſe objects, independent of the merits of the 
caſe, or that, upon a contrary event, he would oppoſe the 
meaſures propoſed by the City, would be, in my apprehen- 
ſion, the groſſeſt inſult which could be offered to the Right 


Honourable Secretary, or to any gentleman of integrity, 


and muſt be ſcouted with indignation by every friend of 
Mr. Dundas. If the meaſures propoſed are right, they will 
neceſſarily meet with Mr. Dundas's ſupport; but if they 
are improper or unjuſt, though they were propoſed to him 
by his very beſt friends, he muſt, he certainly would, oppoſe 
them. A Member. of the Britiſh Parliament, ſitting with 
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an independant mind, to decide upon the right and wrong 
of every ſubje& which ſhall come-before the Houſe, is a 
character greater than that of the firſt miniſter of the greateſſ 
potentate on earth. Mr. Dundas aſſuredly knows, and 
feels this dignity, and from no ſelfiſh conſideration can he 
be ever perſuaded to thank the man, who, to ſerve any pur- 
poſe, ſhall ſpost the idea that he could betray his truſt and 
falſify his, honour... Though, therefore, I have ſaid, that a 
principle af felfiſhneſs may poſſibly be diſcovered, ſhaded 
under various forms, amongſt the politicians of Edinburgh, 
far be it from me to ſuppoſe it poſſible; that a principle ſo 
ignoble has ever tainted the mind of the Right Honourable 
| becretary of State. 
I have thus traced the principles and political cata” 

of parties, and I haye found them thus far in all to be pre; 
ciſely the {ame ;- but I have, upon a farther review. of the 
ſubject, been led to obſerve a phenomenon in the political 
hemiſphere of Edinburgh, which is certainly uncommon, 
and ſomehoyy unegccountable 5 for I find that this unity, this 
ſameneſs of Mind, in their leading and moſt eſſential prin- 
Ciples, has not continued to be a bond of affection, or of federal 
union aniengft the individuals. Here Mr. Smith takes a 
high tone, and exhibits himſelf in a very conſpicuous point 
of view; he has ſaid of himſelf, that he has been ſteady to 
his party, unchangeable in his engagements, and tenacious 
of his word. This bold aſſumption to himſelf of principle 
and character, is ſo extraordinary, that I am diſpoſed to 
inquire, firſt, if it as really true! and then, if it be true, if he 
has been really wiſe in doing ſo ? | 

I take it, that a party in the management of City politics, 
is a very ſimple ſtructure: it conſiſts of nothing more than a 


combination of certain perſons who poſitively promiſe and 
engage to ſtand by and ſupport each other in the adminiſtra- | 


tion of every thing reſpecting il. e Community, in the go- 
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vernment of which they either have; or wiſh to have à con- 
cern. Now, by the particular ſet or conſtitution of the 
City of Edinburgh, a party thus connected and once in 
power, if faithful to each other, may continue and retain 
their influence for ever. In this point of view, ſteadineſ 
to a party is eſſential to its members, and will therefore be 
reckoned amongſt politicians, the firſt of political 'virtues. 
To ſecure this, therefore, when any new man is propoſed 
to be introduced into the Council, the Lord Provoſt makes 
him a viſit, and takes him bound to the party, previous to 
his admiſſion: but though, for obvious reaſons, this may, by 
politicians, be ſtyled an eſſential virtue, I am afraid, when the 
matter is calmly conſidered, there will be found a material 
diſtinction betwixt ſteadineſs to a leader or party, and ſtea- 
dineſs tovirtuousprinciples; for though it is poſſible they may 
be united, that union does not always take place, and there- 
fore the ſtricteſt party-man is not always the man of moſt 
ſterling honeſty ; for If that were the caſe, a party of robbers, 
faithful to each other, might often claim the character. 
Mr. Smith's ne muſt therefore be canvaſſed with 
caution, | 
I find he was, above our per, ago, wirollacedin into BY 
Council by Sir James Stirling, and that in evchy ſtep of 
his progreſs, he was led forward by Sir James, The party 
of Sir James Stirling has, therefore, been invariably the 
party of Mr. Thomas Smith ; he has not relinquiſhed it 
ſince the firſt moment of his political exiſtence. Now, I 
never have heard even any of his moſt violent oppolers 
allege againſt him, that his political attachments have ever 
induced him to relinquiſh the plain principles of honour 
and truth. He has told us, that he has been ſteady 


to Sir James, and I have never been told that Sir James 
had deſerted his friends; I have not heard it alleged, that 
he has altered the plan of his adminiſtration ; I have not 
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found that he, in any particular, had changed his political 
principles or attachments; I have not found that he had 
engendered diſcontent, by refuſing favours, when he poſ- 
ſeſſed the power to beſtow them, or that he had ever falſi- 


fied his promiſes and engagements, when he had once. 


pledged himſelf. Indeed the whole party who have re- 


mained attached to him, aver, and I have not heard it 


contradicted, that both he and all of them, have, in every 
particular, continued uniformly the ſame. If this then is 
the caſe, the queſtion naturally occurs, Ny are Provaſt 
Stirling and his friends in the minority; There muſt have 
been ſomewhere a dereliction from promiſe, from party 
covenant, if not from principle ; for if all had remained 
true to their party, according to Mr. Smith's idea of faith- 
fulneſs, they could not have funk into a minority; and if 
this ſtatement be juſt, the preſent Magiſtrates and Town 
Council muſt have very different ideas of the virtue of 


ſteadineſs to a party, from thoſe entertained by Mr. Smith; 


and doubtleſs they have found out the moſt ſolid and ſatis- 
fying reaſons for deſerting their old friends, and their old 
engagements, and for forming new friends, a new party, and 


neu engagements, . But as from none of the publications 


which I have read, nor from any facts which bave come 


to my knowledge, have I been able to diſcover what thoſe 


ſolid and ſatigfuctory reaſons were, I muſt reſt my faith in 
their ſufficiency, upon the opinion I entertain of the wiſdom 
and honour of the preſent rulers. 

But there are two forts of men to whom I cannot be 


ſo eaſily perſuaded to afford indulgence. The firſt is, that 


man who employs all his art and influence to ſeduce ano- 
ther from his engagements, after he has been fully aſſured 


that thoſe engagements were entered into fairly and un- 
equivocally. Political morality, however, is ſo diſtin- 


guiſhed from every other code of juſtice and honour, that 
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I am afraid (having never been initiated) when I ſpeak 
upon the ſubject, I ſhall be conſidered as being ignorant, 
and of a contrafted and illiberal mind ; but ſpeaking as I 
feel, and I think I feel as a man of honour ought to do, I 
do not think there can exiſt any reaſon fo ſtrong, for one 
gentleman blowing out the brains of another, ks that of 
his ſoliciting him to violate his promife, Knowing it ta be 


_ poſitively engaged, which is, in other words ſoliciting him 


to become what he might not chooſe to profeſs. Indeed, fo much 
am I a noyice in 'theſe matters, that if I ever had been 
employed to canvaſs a borough or a corporation, the firlt 
queſtion I ſhould have thought of aſking 'the perſon 1 
meant to ſolicit, would have 'been, if, or not, be was en- 
gaged ? for were I ta ſolicit to vice, I ſhould diem myſel If a 
Partner with the vicious v. That there have been any ſuch in 
the preſent Magiſtracy, or that any perſon has i in this manner 
intereſted himſelf in their eſtabliſhment, is more than 1 
am willing to believe; but if there have been no tempters, 
What miſt I think of thoſe wretched men of the ſecond de- 
ſeription, who, without even being ſolicited 'or tempted, 
have forſaken their party, and violated their promiſes moſt ſo- 
"Teimnly pledged ? That there have been ſuch, I am entitled 


do aſſert; for in the 62d page of Mr. Smith's publication, 


it is ſaid, and has not been contradicted, even in the 


pamphlet pudliſhed by authority, ce that certain individuals 


ho had voted àgainſt us (that is, againſt Sir Jatnes 
« Stirling and his friends), in the late diviſions,” were 
« boud by every tie of honour (in ſo far as the ſolemn 
e pledge of their words, and giving of their hands,' before 
«© witneſſes, cbuld- be underſtood to bind them), to vote 


„along with us; that theſe gentlemen hevertheleſs had 


. informed, that it is the Waden, when a man undenskes a 


political canvaſs, to ſuppoſe every man diſengaged, until be tells him the con- 
bay] ; under which belief, Tirely, nothing improper can be imputed 10 bim. 
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te thrown off their honourable obligations.” It is true, tat 
in that publication their names have not been menti 
ed, neither ſhall they be now mentioned by me; but in this 
I am decided, that though ſuch men have been made uſe of 


by the gentlemen prefently in power, the inbred ſentiments 


of honour which theſe-gentlemen poſleſs, muſt have revolted 
againſt their conduct; theſe gentlemen dare not, they can- 
not, they will not truſt the individuals who have deſerted 
one ſtandard and fled to another; for as they wiſh their 
power to be eſtabliſhed upon honourable principles, they 
will ſcorn to take aſſiſtance but from honourable men. If 
ſuch men were to become the rulers in the City of Edin- 
burgh, the Right Honourable Secretary would do well 
ſpeedily to renounce his connection with it, for it would 
be no longer honourable for him to continue its Repre- 
ſentative; the citizens would no longer have to boaſt of 
Caledonian faith, and good men would no longer thiak it 
an honour to become Magiſtrates, for, by the muſty pre- 
cepts of ancient religion and philoſophy, every ſuch con- 
duct has been, and ever will be completely reprobated. 

It may be here alleged, that I have departed from the 
rule I at che beginning laid down to myſelf, which was, to 
avoid private perſonalities ; but let it be remembered, I 
then ſaid, that I would ſearch na deeper, than parties baue 
laid themſelves open to the public view. Now, the dereliction 


| of theſe men from their faith, has been expreſely afſerted, 


it is declared to have been  witnefſed, and though they had 
the faireſt opportunity in the publication by authority, 
they have not contrgdigted it. It is impoſſible, therefore, 
not to give credit to this allegation, and I muſt have been 
a traitor to the cauſe of honour and truth, if I could have 


be paſſed the circumſtance without the moſt pointed reprehen- 


fion ; for I do not know one point of French principles or 
morals, more dangerous and deicſtable, than that which 1 


\ 
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am afraid is not wholly French; I mean, that of pro- 
poſing one rule of moral juſtice, reQitude, and truth, for 
the politician, and another for the man. 

I have hitherto been looking into the diſcoveries which 
have been made by the diſſention among the rulers of the 
City of Edinburgh, as to the principles and politics by 
which they ſeem to have been governed ; and I muſt con- 
feſs, the view which by this has been given of them, is 
neither very comfortable for the preſent, nor promiſing for 


the future; bu: we ſhall now try if we can obtain greater 


fatisfaction from an inveſtigation into their conduct. 

Now, though Mr. Thomas Smith has occupied only an 
inferior ſituation in the Magiſtracy, yet as he has alleged 
that the Lord Provoſt, and ſome other very reſpectable gen- 
tlemen, have always gone along with him, but more eſpe- 
cially, becauſe he has exhibited himſelf in the bold, but 
unpopular character of reformer, . and becauſe I always 


| entertain a particular jealouſy of ſueh characters, I ſhall 
| commence with him. He ſhall be fairly, though ſevere- 
ly, tried; and I am ſorry to be obliged, at the beginning, to 
| ay, that even out of his own mouth I muſt condemn him. 


The opinion which tiie world ſeemed to have formed 
reſpecting him was, that he was a man of abilities, or what 


is called clever, and the very little intercourſe which I 


have had with him, had led me to entertain the ſame 
opinion ; but ſince the Magiſtrates of Edinbu:gh (who cer- 
ta ly had good acceſs to be well informed) have, by autho- 
rity, decided the contrary, I have given up that point en- 
tirely, and I now find, that the Magiſtrates had good rea- 


' fon for their Opinions reſpecting him. 


By Mr. Smith's own ſtatement, it appears, that when he was 
firſt introduced into the Council by Sir James Stirling, inſtead 
of diſcoyering that elevated genius which is capable of great 
affairs, inſtead of ſorming ideas of great and public utility, 
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me moment he entered upon his office, he betrayed a mind 
narrow and contracted by an education in a counting-houſe. 

The firſt object, as he himſelf tells us, which engaged 
his attention, was the revenues of the City; and the ſecond 


was, how they might be methodized with mercantile ex- 


actneſs. This indeed diſplayed a genius fit to become a 
clerk or an accountant, but by no means did he diſplay a 
Magiſterial capacity. | The next thing in which we find 
him engaged was, in conjunction with Me. Walter Wood, 
in the midſt of ſtrong oppoſition, ſecuring the office of © 
City Chamberlain to Deacon Convener. Thomas Hay. 


Now, had he been capable of forming a clear apprehenſion 


of men's characters, he muſt have at once been ſenſible, that 
of all men Mr. Hay was the moſt unfit for that office. Had 
Mr. Smith attended to Mr. Hay's real circumſtances, he 
would have conſidered him as he had been educated, à ſur- 
geon, and poſſibly very capable in his line, but as ignorant 
of accounts as if he had been a gentleman. If he had at- 
tended to his public conduct, he muſt have known him to 
have been a roaring, buſtling, Deacon Convener, and ſuf- 
ficiently qualified to ride in the ſtorm of election; but 
that theſe qualifications, though in themſelyes extremely 
tſeful, were diametrically oppoſite to the calm, deli- 
berate,. plodding, duties of a proper Chamberlain.— 
Where then were all Mr. Smith's abilities when he did not 
diſcover theſe things? He certainly might have known that 
Mr. Hay's experience at that time, in accounts, did not 
exceed the keeping of an apothecary's day-book. I by no 
means deſire to depreciate Mr. Hay's convivial talents in a 
maſon lodge, or his profeſſional ones in the myſtery of 


bolus, amputation, and tooth-drawing ; but we muſt per- 


ceive that theſe are very different from the qualities ne- 
ceſlary for a Chamberlain, unleſs we are as ſimple 


. * As he who took the doftor's bill 
And ſwallow'd it inſtead of th' pill,” 
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It appears plainly from Mr. Smith's after conduct, that 


he became {don ſenſible of the error he had committed. 


He quickly perceived, that though Mt. Hay had obtained 
the office of Chamberlain, he ſtill retained the qualities and 
inclinations appropriate to an intriguing Convener. Mr. 
Smith was' evidently alarmed at this, and he conſidered it as 
immediately neceſſary to take meaſures to prevent the con- 
ſequences. But if he diſcovered no abilities in the election 
he had made, he manifeſted ſtill leſs in the remedies which 
he applied: for the firſt thing he did upon that occaſion 
was, to coumteract the courſe of nature, by a ſolemn AR of 
Council, which prohibited the Chamberlain from inter- 
meddling with the politics of the City! Did he think it 
poſſible that Mr. Hay, with his reftleſs turn of mind, 
fhould fit in the midſt of Bailies and Counſellors, and 
Deacons, men all involved in the very depth of politics, 
and at the fame time not wiſh to mix in the profound 
myſteries? Was it poſſible for kim to attend their feaits, 
and drink their wine, and yet hold his tongue? Was it poſ- 
ſible for him to think that he could render himſelf neceſſary 
or uſeful to any party, and yet preſerve himſelf from engage- 
ments ? Mr. Smith ſhould have known better than to have 
pretended, by reducing that officer to ſubmiſſion, toconvince him 
that he was a ſervant of the City. From the moment I heard that 
this Act of Council was pafſed, I determined in my own 
mind, that the party who had framed it, had, by it, fixed Mr. 


Hay, their active, perſevering, and irreconcilable enemy. 


I faw this enmity rivetted by the reſolution of making the 


election of a Chamberlain annual. I ſaw its inveteracy 
rendered unbounded, by demanding from him ſuch large 
ſecurities to enſure the faithful diſcharge of his duty, 1 


conſidered it as rendered irreconcilable when, by an a& 
of Council, the emoluments of the office of Chamberlain 
were confined within the narrow bounds of a fixed ſalary. 


EM: 


All theſe confequences were obvious; and yet Mr. Smith, 
who moved or concurred in theſe nen was reckoned 
a man of abilities ! 15 

It is very true, that gentlemen unconnected with politics, 
have taken the liberty to think, that it is very infolent in 
the ſervant of any court to take upon him to attempt to 
rule, or even direct, his maſters. They have gone ſo fir 
alſo, as to approve of the idea, that a man who had no 
perſonal capital, when intruſted with extenſive money 
tranſactions, ſhould give ſecurity for his intromiſſions to 
his employer; and they have even ſaid, that it was more 
wiſe to define, by a ſettled ſalary, the profits of the City 
Chamberlain, than to permit him to draw upon the public 
funds, or to retain ſums in his own hand, according to 


the idea which he himſelf might form of the importance of - 


his ſervices. Many diſintereſted perſons have thoilght that 
all this was right; and poſſibly it was ſo: but that is not th 
preſent queſtion; for the queſtion is, Did Mr. Smith and 
his friends act in this inſtance like gentlemen of abilities? 
were they wiſe and good politicians in theſe enactments? 
Conſult the event, and the queſtion need not be put twice. 
But there is another part of the conduct of Mr. Smith 
and his party, which appears in a point of view {till more 
ludicrous. After he told the public, that the funds of the 
City were in extreme diſorder, inſomuch that their ex- 
penditure greatly exceeded their receipt, and that, without 
thorough and effectual reform, they would verge faſt into a 
"Tinte of bankruptey : after he had told, that their books appeat- 
ed perfectly incomprehenſible, not to himſelf only, but to 
every perſon with whom he had communicated upon the 
ſubje& ; that neither the Lord Provoſt, nor any of the 
Magiſtrates, nor their clerks, underſtood them, and that Mr. 
Hay's opinion of them was, that they were never intended 
D 


1 


to be underſtood :;—after having informed us of all this, 
he then with great gravity tells us, that he ſeriouſly ap- 
plied to, and inſiſted that the preſent Chamberlain ſhould 
undertake the arduous taſk of explaining and reforming 
them! Can any perſon think that he was in earneſt, in 
making ſuch a. propoſition to a perſon whom he knew to 
be, in no reſpect, wiſer than others, and therefore entirely 
incapable: of underſtanding or reforming. what was incom- 
"prebenſible ? Let him tell the public, if he would have 
taken any diſciple of Galen from his, laboratory, and have 
made him at once his confidential clerk, to regulate the 
affairs of his counting-houſe. There is not a banker in Edin- 
burgh, who would have tried the experiment. Mr. Bruce, 
the accountant, it ſeems, ſaid, that he would be a bold 
man who.would attempt the re orm. Mr. Hay certainly 
is a bold man in certain ſituations; but it would be ridi- 
culous to expect to find him bold upon arithmetical ground, 
or · that he ſhould have ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, all 
at once, to have plunged himſelf into the midſt of the 
chaotic unintelligible maſs. For my own part, I am not 
ſurpriſed, that he ſhould have declined, and even perempto- 
rily refuſed to do ſo. It has given me no ſurpriſe, that he 
has made up no rental of the New Town feu duties, or, 
that he has permitted the arrears due to the Town, to in- 
creaſe ſo greatly. I am not ſurpriſed to find him charging 
the City funds as debtor. to himſelf, in the ſum of fol. 
though it did appear, from Mr. Bruce's ſtatement, that he 
was indebted to the City, at the ſame time, in the ſum of 
1500. ;“ neither is it extraordinary, under his manage- 
ment, that, throughout the year, it ſhould appear the City 
were indebted to the Banker, 1100l. more than the Cham- 
berlain had charged himſelf with; for in all this the 


* Addreſs, p. 18. 
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Chamberlain is confeſſedly innocent, as it originated en- 
tirely from his ignorance, or from his not being able to 
comprehend things not intended to be underſtood. + But 
the abſurdity of the whole -is, that Mr. Smith would per- 
ſuade us, that he was ſerious in expecting that this was, the 
perſon Who was to accompliſh his favourite reform! To 
every intelligent mind, it muſt appear perfectly ob- 


vious, that, conſidering the Chamberlain's natural turn of 


mind, his education, his mercantile incapacity, : but eſpe- 
cially his particular attachment to confuſion, and his reſolu- 


tion againſt reform, it was ridiculous: to expect it from 


him, abſurd to require it, and ue for him to com- 
plete it, 1. 5 3 0 


N otwidtidanding all this Mr: Smith has. in fact been of 


conſiderable ſervice to the community; for he has made 
diſcoveries, and been the occaſion of the other party making 
diſcloſures, which, I believe, neither of them intended; 


but which may, in the event, turn out very fortunate for 


the City of Edinburgh: and in what follows, 1 intend to 
uſe them yery, freely for the public good. 

As it is natural rather to take pleaſure in giving praiſe, 
than in finding fault ; when I firſt heard of Mr. Smith 
having publiſhed his diſcoveries, I expected that he would 
have given his fellow-citizens the ſatisfaction to hear a 
faithful hiſtory of the good and great achievements, which, 
for a ſeries of years back; have been performed by the re- 
ſpectable Magiſtrates of Edinburgh; but whether it has 
been from enyy, becauſe, in his own time, nothing of con- 
ſequence; had been done, or whatever has occaſioned it, he 
has been ſtubbornly ſilent on this head. At firſt, I found 
myfelf not diſpleaſed at Mr. Smith's neglect, as I wiſhed 


to occupy the ample field: I therefore immediately buſied 


myſelf i in conſulting records, &c.; but it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe how much I felt mortified, in not having met 
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with any one perigd diſtinguiſhed from another, for up- 
wards of a. century, in which the united genius of our re- 


| ſpeRable Magiſtrates has ventured to 89 a ſtep beyond the 


Jog-tcot of their forefathers.“ 

The general diffuſion of the light of GOES the li- 
herality, introduced , into religion, the perfection diſplayed 
in the fine arts, the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs with which philoſo- 
phical and mechanical diſcoveries have been applied for the 
benefit of ſogipty, have not produced any diſtinguiſhed ex- 
ertion amongſt the Magiſtracy of Edinburgh during all that 
period, to promote and ſeeure the morals, the religion, the 
convenieney, the comfort, dr ſafety of the inhabitants. I 
cannot, for obvious reaſons, here allow of the exception of 
the New College 3.though ii certainly is the n ſplendid mo- 
dern ruin in Britain, which has been finiſhed at a very great 
expence, and is the ſubject of wonder to ſtrangers. 


* Here 1 muß except one diflinguiſhed Fae" i proroſt Geargn 
Drummond, who has immortalized his name as founder of the Infirmary; 5 
the whole plan of Which he deviſed, and, bychis induſtry, procured the 
funds neceſſary for its ercftion; and it is 465754 of him, that his genius 
firſt ſuggeſted the plan of the Extended Royalty, * has now become 
an elegant and beautiful Ci. 

It may poſſibly be expeRted, that I mould take this occaſion to make par · 
ticular mention of the late Provoſt Elder; but the truth is, he was much 
more amiable as d man, than diſtinguiſbed as a Magiftrate ; and zd was the 
mildneſs of bis manners, and en of tiis addreſs which gave popalarity 
to his-adminiſitation.. 

Mr, Elder Was @ good man. 5 For is better than ing be 0 great 
be was entirely under the direQion. of his Right Honourable friend ; he 
loved and ferved his relations better than he did his friends, but he was 
truly humane and polite to all, ad his nf will de e e whilſt 
goodneſs) ſhaft be Erd. | 

I with ſmgerely, that he had not ſuffered bimſelf to be perſuaded by his 
friends, to leave Peterhead, when Sir James Stirling was laſt called to the 


| Chair: as Chief Magittrate; 3 and, out of reſpeQ to his memory; and on 


that account alone, I regret the imprudence of Crito, in re-publiſhing the | 
torte ſpondence betwixt. him and Mr. Smith, in the year 1798, 
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But though I have been diſappointed in neither finding, 
from Mr. Smith's publications, nor from my own xe- 
ſearches, many things of former times upon which I cancon- 
gratulate my fellow citizens; yet, as he held himſelf forth as 


à reformer, I had no doubt that J ſhould have found a line of 


conduct chalked out by him for a ſubſequent adminiſtration, 
which would have fully compenſated for all former defects. 
This certainly required no extraordinary exertions of genius 


or talents; but as he has done very little to that purpoſe, I 


ſhall take it upon myſelf, being the principle Oy of this 
publication. - 
I begin with the Civil Policy, 472 | 
It is within the recolle&ion of many perſons, what ad- 
vantages the Community derived from the exertions of 
Baron Cockburn, when he was Sheriff of Edinburgh, who, 


during a long, wiſe, vigorous, and active lagiſtracy, con- 


tributed ſo effeRually to the ſecurity of the inhabitants. 

Now, it is truly ſurpriſing, that with ſuch an example before 
them, the Magiſtrates have nat been rouſed to exertion, but 
have permitted the ſame ineffectual, fleepy policy {till to 
prevail, which was eſtabliſhed ſome centuries ago. Mr. 
Smith informs us, that the City Guard ſtands the Commu- 
nity an expence no leſs than 16001, annually z-and it is con- 
feſſed by every perſon, that they are an inſtitution completely 
uſeleſs. In the day-time they fleep in the guard-houſe; in 
the night they ſleep, or do worſe, upon watch; and the in- 
habitants derive no ſafety from them. In times of peace 
they are of no ſervice, and in times of riot they ſtand as fta- 
tues: for real buſineſs they are of no value, and for parade 

they are ridiculous, I liave not calculated what would be 
the comparative expence betwixt them, and an increaſe of 
peace officers, together with a numerous and well regulated 


4 night watch ; but of this I am certain, that the difference 


in effect would be felt to operate ſo powerfully upon the 
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public ſecurity, that even an additional expence would be 
well beſtowed: But it is believed, that one half of what is 
now expended would be more than ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
whilit by them private crimes would either be prevented, 
or timouſly diſcovered: and, in caſe of riot, if peace offi- 
cers ſhould not be found ſufficient, we enjoy the particular 
privilege, that military barracks are eſtabliſhed at both extre- 
mities of the City; and, for the ſuppreſſion of riot, the mili- 
tary power will be always ſubſervient to the command of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, A complete ehange, therefore, in this part 
of police, would be found profitable in the article of expence, 
and otherwiſe eſſentially beneficial to the City of Edinburgh. 

But if the gentlemen in the Government of the City, on 
account of theit being ſo ſhort a time in office, and their being 
neceſſarily engaged in their own private affairs, ſhall find it 
impoſſible to apply themſelves to uderfand or to lVing into 
effeft, ſchemes of a regular and effectual police, they certainly 


have it in their power to rectify the practice of their Court in 
the adminiſtration. of juſtice. Not that I can impeach their 


juſtice; that does not admit even of ſuſpicion. But, as things 
are at preſent carried on, it ĩs truly diſtreſſing to have any con- 
cern in a proceſs which muſt be litigated before them; for 
expenſive, vexatious litigation and delays, are ſo ſucceſsfully 
practiſed, that even the moſt: trifling difference which may | 
happen betwixt a maſter and a ſervant, can ſcarcely be de- 
cided in twelve months, after having involved the parties 
in an expence ten times beyond the value of the ſubject liti- 
gated. As the Magiltrates have the example be fore them of 


the ſmall debt act, and the conſequent procedure before the 


Juſtices, which has been found ſo beneficial to the country, 
nothing can prevent them, if they ſhall be ſo diſpoſed, but 
that by one act , of. their reſpectable authority, they 
ſhould put an end to this diſgraceſul traffic. Let them act 


like men of ſenſe and incorruptible intergrity ; let them 
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diſmiſs'their ſolicitors from their courts ; let them conſtitute 
themſelves a Court of faithful jurymen, to whoſe verdict 
the rights of their countrymen have been ſubmitted ; let 
them call parties and witneſſes at once perſonally before 
them, and let never the deciſion be delayed beyond a ſecond 
hearing. In that caſe they may ſometimes decide raſhly, 
but they would always decide honeſtly, and they would be 
very ſeldom in the wrong, but would merit the thanks of 
the whole City, and ſave themſelves an infinite deal of trou- 
ble. I am perſuaded, that it would only require a mo- 
ment's conſideration, for gentlemen who have been, and 


may ſoon again become private citizens, to determine to 


form arrangements, in the benefit of which they themſelves, 
alongſt with the reſt of the Community, would ſhare fo 


abundantly. But if the Magiſtrates of this City have been 


for ſo long a period ſo bewildered in the mazes. of politics, 
that they cou u god no leiſure to pay attention to an object 


fo neceſſary for the comfort and proſperity of the public, I- 
am doubly ſorry to ſay, that in more important matters they \ 


have been led to adopt ſugh meaſures, that even the moral 


and l intereſts of the City have thereby ſuffered ex- 


ceedingly. 

It has "Vi faſhionable amongſt all ranks, to ſpeak 
even with paſſion, lamenting the increaſing immorality of 
the lower orders of the people; of the want, or rather the 
perverſion of principle amongſt them, and thereby of the fa- 
cility with which ignorant or ill meaning demagogues have 
impreſſed their minds with opinions inimical to ſound go- 
vernment, to right morals, and true religion. Even the 
General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland have indulged 
themſelves to ſpeak unwarrantably upon that ſubject. But 
when I conſider how the matter truly ſtands, at lea/? in the 
City of Edinburgh, I obſerve, that the whole conduct of the 
m——_— and Town Council, has N but unavoid- 


1 
ably, rendered it impoſſible but that the poorer people ſhalt 
remain ignorant and immoral: for, notwithſtanding the 
increaſe of the numbers of the inhabitants, the number of 
religious teachers upon the eſtabliſhment continues ſtill the 
ſame. Beſides, though from the general elegance of mo- 
dern manners, it has become impoſſible that good Chriſ- 
tians ſhould now fit ſo cloſe, and crowd upon each other 
in church, as they did in former times, one or two perſons 
being now reckoned fufficient to occupy a pew; a and it is 
even by ſome thought a ſufficient mark of reſpe@ to reli- 
gion, if a family ſhall rent a ſeat, though they ſhould never 
occupy it af all; notwithſtanding all this, there is no more 


room provided for the inhabitants than they had an hundred 


years ago, inſomuch, that though the churches are almoſt 
deſolate, the inhabitants cannot be accommodated with 
ſeats. And further, the churches are all newly repaired 
and elegantly ornamented, the ſeat rents are become an object 


of City finance, by which means their price is raiſed beyond 
the reach of the poor, and they are now ſo elegant, that it 


would be thought diſgraceful to ſee them occupied by any 
perſon with a bad coat upon his back; ſo that upon the 
whole, the Magiſtrates could not have deviſed any method 
more effectually to exclude the poor from public worſhip 
and inſtruction; and it is no wonder that, as the clergy ſeldom 
v- 
fee any of the inferior ranks among their hearers, they ſhould 
adapt their ſermons to their audience, and foxget that they 


are by any ties connected with the vulgar. What title then 


have the rich, who rent the feats they never occupy, and 
thereby exclude the poor from public worſhip—what right 
have the Magiſtrates, who, by impoſing heavy rents, yet 
more effectually exclude them from the means of inſtruction 


hat right have any of them to complain of the people as 


being ignorant and unprincipled ? How can they complain 
of them as giddy and hypocritical, when they fee them run- 
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ning after new teachers? Hear me, and I will tell you the 
reaſon of this apparent unprincipled levity. It is not ſo much on 
account of the principles of theſe teachers, nor of the attrac- 
tions of their popular eloquence, that they follow them with 
ſuch avidity : but they find themſelves excluded ; they are 
neglected; they are in this reſpect in fact deſpiſed, and hu- 
man nature revolts at the uſage. Is it wonderful, then, that 
they ſhould go where they find the doors of the churches 
laid open to them, where the miniſters treat them with at- 
tention, and with kindneſs, and where they expreſs and 
manifeſt a ſincere concern for their intereſt and happineſs ? 
Will any man of diſcernment ſay, that it can be difficult, in 
ſuch circumſtances, for teachers, though poſſeſſed of no 
higher powers than warm hearts, animated with enthuſiaſm, 
to gather together the ſcattered, the neglected, the periſhing 
people ? 

I would excuſe the Magiſtrates in this matter, if they 
were compelled by any neceſſity to bear ſo hard upon the 
inferior orders of the people, who conſtitute eight tenths at 
leaft of the inhabitants of Edinburgh; but they cannot ſay 
that their funds appropriate for that purpoſe are too narrow 
and circuraſcribed. I have ſeen by Mr. Smith's ſtatement, 
that the funds belonging to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in 
this City, amount to the great ſum of 6598]; per ann. and there 
is not more than one half of it at preſent applied to thea ppro- 
priate pifrpoſe to which it was originally deſtined. Now, 
it is ſurely highly improper to alienate the remainder to any 
different purpoſes ʒ and the Magiſtrates, who are only truſ- 
tees, cannot, upon any ſound principles, excuſe the miſap- 
plication otherwiſe than from inadvertency. 

It would have been greatly to the honour of Sir James 
Stirling, Mr. Jackſon, or Mr. Smith, if in this reſpe& they 
had manifeſted a well-timed and honeſt compaſſion for 
the poor, 1 do not altogether admire Mr. Halden's 
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ably, rendered it impoſſible but that the poorer people ſhalt 
remain ignorant and immoral : for, notwithſtanding the 
increaſe of the numbers of the inhabitants, the number of 
religious teachers upon the eſtabliſhment continues ſtill the 
ſame. Beſides, though from the general elegance of mo- 
dern manners, it has become impoſſible that good Chriſ- 
tians ſhould now fit ſo cloſe, and crowd upon each other 
in church, as they did in former times, one or two perſons 
being now reckoned ſufficient to occupy a pew; and it is 
even by ſome thought a ſufficient mark of refpe@ to reli- 
gion, if a family ſhall rent a ſeat, though they ſhould never 
occupy it at all; notwithſtanding all this, there is no more 


room provided for the inhabitants than they had an hundred 


years ago, infomuch, that though the churches are almoſt 
deſolate, the inhabitants cannot be accommodated with 
feats. And further, the churches are all newly repaired 
and elegantly ornamented, the ſeat rents are become an object 


of City finance, by which means their price is raiſed beyond 
the reach of the poor, and they are now ſo elegant, that it 


would be thought diſgraceful to ſee them occupied by any 
perſon with a bad coat upon his back; fo that upon the 
whole, the Magiſtrates could not have deviſed any method 
more effeQually to exclude the poor from public worſhip 
and inſtruction; and it is no wonder that, as the clergy ſeldom 
ſee any of the inferior ranks among their hearers, they ſhould 
adapt their ſermons to their audience, and forget that they 
are by any ties connected with the vulgar. What title then 
have the rich, who rent the feats they never occupy, and 
thereby exclude the poor from public worſhip—what right 
have the Magiſtrates, who, by impoſing heavy rents, yet 
more effectually exclude them from the means of inſtruction 


hat right have any of them to complain of the people as 


being ignorant and unprincipled ? How can they complain 
of them as giddy and hypocritical, when they fee them run- 
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ning after new teachers? Hear me, and I will tell you the 
reaſon of thts apparent unprincipled levity. It is not ſo much on 
account of the principles of theſe teachers, nor of the attrac- 
tions of their popular eloquence, that they follow them with 
ſuch avidity : but they find themſelves e&cluded ; they are 
negleQted z they are in this reſpect in fact deſpiſed, and hu- 
man nature revolts at the uſage. Is it wonderful; then, that 
they ſhould go where they find the doors of the churches 
laid open to them, where the miniſters treat them with at- 
tention, and with kindneſs, and where they expreſs and 
manifeſt a ſincere concern for their intereſt and happineſs? . 
Will any man of diſcernment ſay, that it can be difficult, in 
ſuch circumſtances, for teachers, though poſſeſſed of no 
higher powers than warm hearts, animated with enthuſiaſm, 
to gather together the ſcattered, the neglected, the periſhing 
people ? 

I would excuſe the Magiſtrates in this matter, if they 
were compelled by any neceſſity to bear ſo hard upon the 
inferior orders of the people, who conſtitute eight tenths at 
leaft of the inhabitants of Edinburgh ; but they cannot ſay 
that their funds appropriate for that purpoſe are too narrow 
and circumſcribed. I have ſeen by Mr. Smith's ſtatement, 
that the funds belonging to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in 
this City, amount to the great ſum of 6598]: per ann. and there 
is not more than one half of it at preſent applied to thea ppro- 
priate purpoſe to which it was originally deſtined. Now, 
it is ſurely highly improper to alienate the remainder to any 
different purpoſes ʒ and the Magiſtrates, who are only truſ- 
tees, cannot, upon any ſound principles, excuſe the miſap- 
plication otherwiſe than from inadvertency. 

It would have been greatly to the honour of Sir James 
Stirling, Mr. Jackſon, or Mr. Smith, if in this reſpec they 

ad manifeſted a well-timed and honeſt compaſſion for 
the poor, I do not altogether admire Mr. Halden's 
| E 
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Propagande ſidei Schemes, but I am decidedly of opinion, 
that a greater benefit could not be done to this City, than 
to try to make all ranks amongſt them good Chriſtians. The 
higher ranks are already cared for, being under a tnition 
| Juſt ſvited to them; and I think it but right, that the lower 
. ranks ſhould alſo be attended to. Now, I apprehend that 
the eccleſiaſtical funds are ſufficient to double the number of 
Churches upon the eflabliſhment in Edinburgh; and this ouch 
1 be gone without delay. I do not mean that they ſhould be 
erected at the expence of 20, oool. each, according to the 
elegant plan of the late Provoſt Elder, propofed for Char- 
lotte- ſquare; I would propoſe that they ſhould be ereQed 
in proper central ſituations, at a moderate expence, plain, 

clean, and commodious. I would propoſe, that no ſeat 
ſhould be let above one ſhilling, and that with this expreſ; 
proviſion, that if it ſhall not be occupied by the time the firl 
pſalms ſhall be concluded, the door of it ſhall be laid open 
to the firſt perſon who chooſes to fit in it, who ſhall not be 
diſturbed for that day in his poſſeſſion. And as the Magiſ. 
trates have been at due pains to provide the other chutches 
with, paſtors fo completely ſuited to the taſte of the higher 

ranks, they ſhould not now grudge a little trouble to find 
Clergymen for the propoſed eſtabliſhment, ſuited to their 
duties; men of plain, ſtrong ſenſe, of pure principles and 
ſound morals, endowed with benevolent affections, and, if 
| you pleaſe, a little enthuſiaſtically attached to the Chri/tian 
religion: Men ſincerely defirous to teach and-enforte- its 
doctrines, its precepts, and its hopes; who ſhall/be more 
deſirous to do good than to ſhine: Men who ſhall not be 
diſguſted at the idea, nor refuſe, when occaſion requires, with 
compaſſionate and benevolent hearts, to enter even' into the 
pooreſt and dirtieſt houſe in Edinburgh ; where they might 
find opportunity to inſtru&, to aſſiſt, and comfort the verieſt 
wretch that lives, and not diſdain to call him brother; and, 
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finally, men who would have patience with the weak, the 
obſtinate, and even with the vitious; ſuch men would collect 
the multitude, they would teach them principles, and inſti 
into them the love of virtue, Let not the Magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh be alarmed ; it never was my intention that the 
number of the Miniſters in Edinburgh ſhould be increaſed ; 
but my idea was, that the moment any of the preſent in- 
cumbents ſhould ſleep with his fathers, the Church ſhould no 
longer be collegiate; for I conſider that a Clergyman who isin 
health, and cannot ſingly perform the duties of a Church and 
Pariſh, is not worthy of the important ſtation which he fills “. 
Upon the whole, the funds are ſufficient, the obligations are 
peremptory, and the objects are of infinite importance; ſo 
that I apprehend it is impoſſible, that any conſiderauon 
ſhould ever influence the Magiltrates to delay or diſappoint 
the important and intereſting ſcheme ; but if the Magiſtrates 
ſhould refuſe to exert themſelves ſo uſefully, the Clergy, 
who alone by law are entitled to collect the funds, ſhould 
wreſt them from the hands of the City, and like men and 
Chriſtians, take this work of reformation upon themſelvest. 
It is hardly to be expected, when great matters have 
eſcaped notice, that ſmaller objects, though of conſiderable. 


* Since this Work went to preſs, ſo far are the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh 
from adopting the ſentiments of the Author, that upon a motion made by 
Bailic Jackſon; in Council, they have unanimouſly reſolved to make St. 
Andrew's Church a collegiate charge ; and for that purpoſe, have, or are 
about to give a preſentation to the Rev. Mr. Ritchie, Miniſter of Kilmar- 
nock, a gentleman who has enjoyed his preſent living but a few weeks. 
Thus, an additional burthen is impoſed on the City, without the ſmalleſt 
benefit accruing to the public. Cam our rulers, civil or eccleſiaſlic, blame 


the people far viſiting the Circus, or aſſembling 1 in thouſands on the Calton 
Hill? 
+ Inthe year 1661, the law which appropriates the funds for the eccleſiafe 


tical eſtabliſhment, appoints that it ſhall be- levied = the Deacons belonging 
io the diſſerent pariſhes. 
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importance, ſhould meet with attention, or elſe à well re. 
gulated general corn-market would have been long ago 
eſtabliſhed by the Magiſtrates, being a meaſure which would 
prove, if completed, of decided and general utility ; they 
alſo would have deviſed ſome plan more effectual than the 
preſent, for lighting the ſtreets of Edinburgh; for in many 
places of the City, there is not at preſent light ſufficient to 
guide the pick-pocket or ftreet-robber to his prey. But my 
taſk would be endleſs, were I to ſuggeſt" all the good which 
might be done by willing Magiſtrates ; and as I have no 
doubt but the preſent rulers are ſufficiently well diſpoſed, 
ſo I entertain the animating hope that they will give their 
fellow-citizens the ſatisfactlon to ſee, that they have nat 
only reſolved to ceaſe to do evil, but to learn to do well, 

Matters of finance have been the principal ſubject which 
has been canvaſſed between the Magiſtrates and Mr. Smith: 
I thall now go along with the parties upon that ſubjeR, and 


. endeavour to diſcover, if poſſible, where reſorm is neceſſary, 
and in what manner it may be effected. 


I lay it down as a firſt principle, that all Magiſtrates are 
only Truſtees or Adminiſtrators of the public revenue, and 
they are by no means entitled to divert any part of it from 
its original deſtination ; hence their powers are limited, and 
wherever they trangreſs their powers, they are guilty of in- 
Juſtice, I am afraid in this reſpect, the conduct of the 
Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, for a long time paſt, will not bear 
a ſtrict inveſtigation. I ſhall not again notice what I have 
already obſerved, reſpecting the eccleſiaſtical funds, which to 
the extent of 3oool. and upwards, have been very improperly 
applied to the ordinary expenditure of the City; I ſhall only 
add upon that article, that it is no ſufficient apology for miſap- 
plication, that for the ordinary expenditure the Magiſtrates 
need money. I likewiſe need money; but that gives me na 


title to palleſs myſelf of that which doth not belong to me, 


E 


But another article has attracted my attention, which has 
been long diſgraceful to the adminiſtration of the City, and 
I am almoſt aſhamed to mention it. There is a revenue, the 
average amount of which is, annually, about 400l. which 
ariſes from the entry- money paid at the admiſſion of Bur- 
geſſes. This fund is expreſsly, by the ſet of the City, appro- 
priated as a proviſion for fallen back Burgeſſes, their chil- 
dren, and ſervants ; and yet to that charitable purpoſe, not 
one ſhilling of it is applied. This is certainly inexcuſable ! 
How can that policy, or thoſe meaſures proſper, which are 
ſupported by depriving of comfort, poſſibly even of ſuſte- 
nance, the man or family who once enjoyed better days, and 
perhaps was even in the Magiſtracy? The cry of their 
complaints aſcends to the Parent of the Univerſe. The 
city rulers cannot ſurely hear it without reforming it; they 
muſt ſurely reſtore their rights to the indigent. Can theſe 
gentlemen ſit down to feaſt at the public expence, can 
cheerfulneſs ſurround the ſocial board, when every diſh upon 
the luxurious table, every bottle of wine, : ſhall be ſeen as if 
marked with this label: This has been purloined from the ſcanty 
meal, and rent from the thin garment of fallen bact Burgeſſes ! 
Rather than be a ſharer in ſuch a feaſt, J had rather be the 


fallen back burgeſs, ſhivering under the winter ſtorm, and 


pining emaciated for the want of food! Here, ſurely, the 
Magiſtrates will not delay a moment to reform ; but if they 


| ſhould in the City of Edinburgh, famed for being charitable 


even to profuſion, as every man is entitled to fiſt himſelf a 
Party in the cauſe of the poor, I truſt ſome good hearted 
man will ſtep boldly forward in the cauſe of mercy, and 
reſtore the precious depoſit to its righteous owners, 

The next thing which has occurred to me, and upon 
which I cannot help animadverting, is the vote of 
aid, by which 2000l. were given to Government, which 
was called the voluntary contribution, Now, in my appre- 
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| 
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benſion, it was beyond the powers of the Magiltrates, being 
only adminiſtrators of funds not their own, to beſtow any 
ſuch gift upon any preteace whatever. But were we to 
allow. that, as truſtees, they had a right to give away the 
public property, yet they were not in their preſent circum- 
ſtances, in juſtice, entitled to, {tretch out their hands and 
contribute a ſingle ſhilling from the City funds, even to 
preſerve. the ſafety of the country; for, according to Mr. 
Smith's ſtatements (and I have not perceived that he has been 
miſtaken), their debt exceeds their capital, and their credi- 
tors alone could authorize: them to be generous. As an 
evidence of this, Mr. Smith has ſtated, that chey could not 


pay it till they ſold the only ſtock they had remaining, 


There is not in this iſland a man more loyal than I am, or 
more diſpoſed to do his utmolt for the public ſafety, and the 
preſervation of our invaluable rights ; but if I took upon me 
to diſpoſe of the property of another for that purpoſe, 
the decd would be unpardonable, becauſe it would be unjuſt. 
Bot ſuch has been, in the preſent inſtance, the generoſity of 
the Magiſtrates. of Edinburgh. The thing however is 
done, and I ſhall not -animadvert farther upon it; but I hope 
our rulers will hereafter remember, that it is their duty to be 
juſt, before they ſhall indulge their gencrous propenſities. 

I have farther to ſtate another thing which is expreſsly 
aſſerted i in. Mr. Smith's Addreſs, in which the conduct of our 
Magiſtrates appears yet more extraordinary, and can ſcarcely 
be vindicated upon any juſt principles. Mr. Smith has 
ſtated, that the Magiſtrates have levied 1500l. annually from 
the inhabitants of the City, and that entirely by their own 
proper authority. From his account of it, it would ſeem 
that they are become conſcious that they have acted ille- 
gally, as they now propoſe. to obtain an act of Parliament, 
to authorize in future this exaction. It is the duty of every 
Britiſh ſubjeR, to be jealous in ſupport of the conſtitutional 
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rights of the Community : now I am afraid the conduct of 


our Magiſtrates, muſt, even by the moſt moderate and can- 
did, be conſidered as a violation of the laws of the country, 


a' bold encroachment upon our moſt ſacted rights; and I 


would fain perſuade myſelf, that it has been ſome, neceſſity 
bordering even upon diſtreſs, which could have fo led them 
to venture upon a meaſure ſo hazardous. It is well known, 


that it is a fundamental law of our conſtitution, that the 


power of Parliament alone can levy contribution, or aſſeſs 
the community: no plea of neceſſity can militate againſt 


this its moſt valuable prerogative ; it is the anchor by which 


we hold our liberty, our property, and lives; it is a right, 
to maintain Which our forefathers have bled. I hold war 
and all its glories in deteſtation, but I would wield the ſword 
of ſtern reſiſtance againſt every power on earth, rather 
than ſuffer the dangerous invaſion of this firſt ſecurity of 
all that as a people we poſſeſs, deprived of which we would 
ſoon become a country of ſlaves. I cannot conceive how 
the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh have ſo icconfiderately been 
induced to praQtife ſuch invaſion upon the properties of the 
inhabitants of this City, and for years too, have kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the unlawful revenue. 

The Romans had tribunes to watch their liberties againſt 
the inroads of conſular and executive power. In this re- 
ſpect, every citizen of Edinburgh ought to become a tri- 


dune, and every Magiſtrate and Councillor fhould ſerve 


him in his office, and every right hearted inhabitant ought 
to unite to preſerve this Conſtitution inviolate ; but, in the 
preſent circumſtances of the caſe, it is particularly neceſſary, 
in the firlt place, to rd againſt acts of Parliament ſur- 
; and, for that purpoſe, our governors 
to: make no application to Parliament for any thing 
hich the intereſts of the inhabitants are concerned, 


without having given three months previous notice, by pub- 
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lic advertiſement; in which ſhould be ſpecified the full and 
preciſe intention for which the application is intended to be 
made, that thus neither the will nor intereſts of the gover- 


nors may be permitted to connteract the intereſts of the 
governed, or that, in any ſhape, their property ſhould be 
affected without their conſent. | 


The commencement of error leads naturally to the com- 
miſſion of farther wrongs. Encouraged by their ſucceſs, 
in the manner above mentioned, the Magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh appear to have increaſed their revenue by further il- 
legal exactions; and accordingly they have nearly doubled 
the premiums payable on the admiſſion of perſons 
deſiring to become burgeſſes of the City; and this they 
have done, not only without ahy authority of law, but in 
expreſs contradiction to the fundamental charter of the 


City; which charter, with peculiar wiſdom, attending to 


the different ſtations and circumſtances of the people, has 
appointed what every claſs of men ſhall pay at their admiſ- 
ſion, and enjoined that no higher ſums ſhall be exacted *] 
ſo that the very law which conſtitutes their own exiſtence; 


which has incorporated the City of Edinburgh ; which di-- 
reQs that they ſhall be governed by their own Magiſtrates ; - 


which is the foundation of every excluſive privilege they 
poſſeſs—this is the very law, the obligations of which they 
have ſet aſide. And they have made themſelves more than 


paramount to the Parliament of Great Britain: for they 


have taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the properties of 


the citizens according to their abſolute will, without paying 


the leaſt regard to their conſent, Encouraged by this ex- 
ample, almoſt every incorporation in Edinburgh has en- 


tered into a combination amongſt themſelves, not to admit 
of apprentices for the freedom of the City, but at a greatly. 


Set of the City, publiſhed by the Magiſtrates, | 
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increaſed premium; and they have augmented the dues upon 
them in every ſtep of their progreſs, inſomuch that a young 
man, having to ſtruggle with all theſe exactions, is almoſt 
reduced to a ſtate of beggary before he can commence buſi- 
neſs in the City. Now, I peremptorily inſiſt that every 
ſuch combination is illegal and oppreſſive, and every ſuch 
exaction unjuſt. 

An incorporation in itſelf is a ſpecies of monopoly, hurt- 
ful to the Public ; for, in a manufacturing and commercial 
country, the capital, the kncwledge, the talents, and even 
the very time of every individual, is a part of the public 
ſtock, and a ſource of the general proſperity. To prevent, 
therefore, or narrow their powers and opportunities of ex- 
ertion, is a public injury, and ought to be permitted in no 
well regulated ſociety ; and, inſtead of being allowed to add 
to the difficulties of young men commencing buſineſs in any 
line, by increaſing the expence of their admiſſion, if they 
have not patriotiſm ſufficient to influence their conduR, 
they ought to be reſtrained by legal compulſion from exceed- 
ing the bounds of juſtice : and neither the higher nor infe- 
rior incorporations ought to be permitted to opprels the 
people, or infringe their rights. 

When I have at any time ſeen an individual, or any body 
of men, graſping at money, ſtretching every nerve, taking 
every opportunity, and employing every engine for the ac- 
quiſition of wealth, I haye been naturally led to attend to 
the farther operations of this avaricious principle, and ex- 
pected to find a yeneral conſiſtency of character, inducing 
them to preſerve with as much earneſtneſs the gain they 
have acquired, as they have manifeſted in attaining it. But 
the paſſion of avarice has appeared to me, in this caſe; very 
different in its operations, as it affe&s the conduct of the 
individual, than as it acts upon the community. With 
individuals in general, the attraction continues ſteady and 
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uniform, or becomes more vehement; but there is evidently 


in the body politic a repelling power, which, the moment 
the touch of money is felt, occaſions it to fly quickly off in 
every direction, though it is ſure to find a 1 but unſeen 
reception from many individuals. 

It is however to be hoped, that the abundant anxiety 
which has been manifeſted by the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
for the increaſe of the City revenue, has been purely patri- 
otic, and their only object has been, that their powers of 
doing good might be enlarged, and the city be benefited by 
every ſhilling of their expenditure. The truth is, that, af- 
ter giving the moſt minute attention to the different articles 
ſtated in the accounts of expenditure in the City, I think 
there are very few of them that even a captious mind could 
find fault with.“ 

1 cannot however help obſerving, that a conſiderable 
ſaving may be made in a number of the articles; and I 
muſt be excuſed in taking the liberty to point them out. 

I have obſerved, in Mr. Smith's ſtatement of ordinary ex- 
penditure, the ſum of 2000l. mentioned as a debt upon the 
City, on account of the Agents before the Courts of Law. 
Now, I conſider a litigious temper as troubleſome, and 
even immoral, but, above all things, as highly indecent in a 
body politic, which is ſuppoſed to be actuated by no paſſion 
whatever; and I am therefore afraid the litigation, which 
has been carried on at ſuch enormous expence by the City 


It has been thought by ſome, that 160l. beſtowed to defray the expence / 
of Ambaſſadors, who were commiſſioned to obtain the tranſlation of the t 
worthy Clergymen, who were lately introduced as Miniſters into the City, 
has been rather a little extravagant, eſpecially when the whole buſineſs 
might have been tranſafled equally well for five guineas ; but the general 
popular joy of the occaſion is ſufficient apology. 


Others, more fooliſh, take upon them to think that the ſum of 0 


: ol. annually expended in public or political entertainments by the Ma- 


- is ill beſtowed ; but this is being contemptibly narrow minded. 
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of Edinburgh, cannot be entirely free from blame : every 
proceſs, before it be commenced, ought to be carefully con- 
ſidered, leſt it ſhould be found only a job of ſome intereſted 
individual ; but, if that ſhall not be found to have been the 
Caſe, there muſt certainly have been ſome extreme diſorder 
and confuſion in the management of the affairs of the City, 
which muſt either have expoſed them to iniquitous de- 
mands, or deceived them ſo far, that they have been induced 
to engage in making iniquitous claims againſt others. Every 


. precaution ſhould be employed to prevent the deſigning 


from involving the City in unneceſſary expence : and in- 
deed I grudge every ſhilling that is beſtowed in that way; 
and I think I could venture to engage, that, upon a fair in- 
veſtigation, it would be found that the ſums beſtowed by 
the City of Edinburgh upon the gentlemen of the law, 
would be more than ſufficient to have purchaſed all that 
they have acquired by litigation before the Courts, even 
though every particular ſhould be valued at thirty years pur- 
chaſe. It will therefore be for the honour, as well as the 
advantage of the citizens that ſome method ſhould be 
adopted to bring ſuch proceſſes as are ſtill depending, to a 
ſpeedy concluſion, and to avoid them for the future; for no 
expenditure returns ſo little profit as that which is beflowed 
upon litigation. 

But farther, I have good reaſon to believe that a proper 
economy has not been obſerved in the management. of the 
public works. It has been very publicly ſaid (with what 
truth I ſhall not pretend to determine), that in every de- 
partment the execution of theſe works has baen converted 
into an intereſted job ; and people have heſitated to ſay, 
that Deacons, Counſellors, - and even the Chamberlain, or, 
what is the ſame thing, their political friends or depend- 
ents, have often been made ſharers in the profit, which 


has been ſo purloined from the public. I give no atten- 
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tion to unauthenticated allegations ; but as ſuch may take 
place, it is but right that, as ſar as may be, the poſſibility of 
colluſive or unfair tranſactions ſhould be prevented. No 
property, therefore, belonging to the community ſhould be 
let or ſold till after due advertiſement ſhall have been made; 
and no public work ſhould be done in which the City has 
the ſmalleſt concern, but by contract; and no contract ought 
to be entered into but in conſequence of public advertiſe- 
ment; and not only ſo, but the buſineſs ought to be decided 
upon publicly, at an hour and place appointed for the pur- 
poſe, when every one who has made an offer may attend, 
and be ſatisfied that he has had juſtice done to him ; for no 
other plan can ſecure that the tranſaction ſhall be fairly con- 
cluded. Upon the articles of paving of the ſtreets, the 
maintaining of the water pipes, the cleaning of the ſtreets, 
the clothing of the City Guard, &c. and upon every other 
article of public work, I am decidedly of opinion there 
would be made a conſiderable ſaving, if this plan were to be 
ſteadily adopted ; for it has never been purſued in any in- 
ſtance, without affording experience of its propriety. It has 
been ſaid, that inſtances of colluſion have been frequent, 
and, if it is true, they are diſgraceful ; but, at any rate, the 
concluſion is obvious, that nothing which reſpects the revenue 
of the City, which can be tranſacted by public roaup, ought to be 
concluded in private, or by private agreement, This might 
indeed diminiſh the conſequence of individuals, but it would 
greatly increaſe the revenues of the Town. 

I have to obſerve {Kill farther, that the revenues of the 
City are adminiſtered at an expence greatly beyond what 
is reaſonable. I do not know, 'if even the Magiſtrates 
themſelves are ſenſible, that this ſingle article conſiderably 
exceeds I 500l. ſterling annually; and is above ten per cent. 
of the whole of the revenue brought into their treaſury. It 
has appeared to me, that the Magiſtrates, in ſettling the 
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ſalaries of their different officers, have not been altogether 
directed by a ſenſe of the importance of the labour re- 
quired from them in their different offices, but have ſacri- 
ficed a great deal to the dignity and conſequential import- 
ance of the gentlemen employed to perform it. This, I 
apprehend, is a plan of fettling thoſe matters, not very 
convenient or economical; and all I ſhall ſay farther upon 
this ſubject, is, that, in the preſent circumſtances, where 
economy is ſo. much needed, all theſe things ſhould be re- 
viewed, unneceſſary offices ought to be aboliſhed, and all 
- unneceſſary waſte of public-- property carefully avoided, 
and inſtantly rectified where it has taken place. 

But the moſt important object is yet before us. It has 
been ſtated by Mr. Smith, and allowed by all parties to be 
true, that the Magiſtrates have long been, and till are, 
in the uſe of borrowing money, upon the public credit, to 
a very conſiderable amount. Now, though I am not per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the fact, yet in the preſent argument 1 
ſhall admit, that all this money has been expended, for 
ſplendid and beneficial purpoſes, entirely ſuited to the dig- 
nity, the great and continually increaſing proſperity, of the 
City of Edinburgh. But the more I conſider the buſineſs, 
I am the leſs ſatisfied in my own mind reſpecting it, for 
the following queſtions continually recur upon me, which 
I cannot ſolve to my own ſatisfaction. 

I wiſh firſt to be informed, by what authority the Ma- 
giſtrates, in their official capacity, have taken it upon them 
to borrow any money? Secondly, by what powers are they 
entitled to give ſecurity upon the funds of the City, for 
any debts which they have contracted? Thirdly, ſuppoſing 


them poſſeſſed” of that power, and that they ſhould think 


proper to borrow money upon it, and that the intereſt of it 
ſhall encroach upon the neceſſary yearly expenditure of the 
City, how is the buſineſs of the Town in that caſe to be 
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carried on? And, laſtly, if they ſhall borrow money be- 
yond the value of the ſubjects, which they are entitled to 
mortgage for its ſecurity, to what funds or ſubjects would 
the creditor be entitled to have recourſe ſor ſecurity or pay- 
ment? Theſe, in my apprehenſion, are queſtions of a 
very ſerious nature, more important in their ſolution, to 
the intereſts of the Community, than any thing appertain- 
ing to the political conteſts of parties. Mr. Smith, though 
apparently oppreſſed with the weight of public affairs, 
gives us no light nor relief upon the ſubject; and the Ma- 
giſtrates would perſuade us, that we need neither informa- 
tion nor relief, as they have more money than they know 
what to do with: but flil] the diſagreeable impreſſion re- 


mains upon my mind. 


It may appear in the preſent ſtate of things, a very 
ſtrange queſtion to aſk, if the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
in their official capacity, are empowered to borrow money. 
As a certain proportion of debt has reſted upon the funds 
of the City, for more than a century, and the Magiſtrates 


have been in the uſe of diminiſhing, and increaſing that 


debt, according as exigencies ſeemed to require, and pre- 
ſcription may thus have warranted A Naw to borrow, 


and may ſecure the creditors ; yet {till I not ſatisfied, 


for I do not perceive that Magiſtrates who, in their 
official ſituation, have had committed to them as Truſ- 
tees, the guardianſhip of the conſtitution, the privileges, 
and revenues of the incorporation over which they have been 
choſen to preſide, can be-entitled to infringe upon the 


ſettled conſtitution, alienate the privileges, or under any 
pretence, diminiſh the property intruſted to their manage- 


ment; or that they can ſell, alienate, or mortgage aay of thoſe 
ſubjects which belong to the Community, and from which 
their revenue is derived. In ſupport of this idea, in the 
book intituled the Set of the Borough, publiſhed by the au- 
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thority of the Magiſtrates, page 17th, I find theſe words ; 
« Tyis CITY is RESTRAINED BY LAW, FROM CON- 
«© TRACTING ANY DEBT, UNLESS ITS ANNUAL REVENUR 
© pk SUFFICIENT FOR ITS ANNUAL REGULAR EXPENCE, 
«© AND EVEN BE SUFFICIENT TO DEFRAY WHAT Ex- 
& PENCE MAY BE OCCASIONED BY CALAMITY OR Ac- 
© CIDENT,;” and theſe expreſſions, in the preſent caſe, 1 
think deciſive. But beſides, a variety of ſubjects have been 
mortgaged to the City of Edinburgh, where the ſpecial purpoſe 
of the donation is expreſsly defined in the deed ; and when 
that is the caſe, it is not in the power of the Magiſtrates 
to ſet aſide the purpoſe, and retain the ſubject. Such, for 
example, are the ſubjects which have been appropriated to 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, or to thi relief of the poor ; 
fuch ſubjects they can certainly neither ſel], nor ſubject to 
mortgage, for the ſecurity or payment of any debt; 
and if I am not ill informed, there are few ſubjects 
from which the City derives any revenue, but what are 
under the ſame, or a ſimilar predicament, and can therefore 
neither be wholly diſpoſed of, nor their annual proceeds 
otherwiſe appropriated, than according to their original 
deſtination; and if theſe things are juſt'y ſtated, I would 
not wiſh to have much property depending upon ſuch un- 
certain ſecurity. But whatever right, the Magiſtrates poſ- 
{:\s, they themſelves appear ſuſpicious of it, and accord- 
ingly we find, that they have never adventured to fund any | 
particular debt, ſpecially, upon any particular part of their 
revenue; for they maintain their credit, under the belief, 
that their creditors are ſecured upon the whole of the City 
revenue: but whether they have a right to borrow, or give 
ſecurity upon the funds, 1 am far from thinking, that they 
were friends to the intereſts of the City, who firſt taught 
their Magiſtrates to anticipate their revenue, and to con- 
tract debt vpon it; nor are they friends to the City, o 
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continue the ſyſtem with thoughtleſs extravagance. 1 
never. was of opinion, that the Community at large 
were indebted to, him who firſt introduced the funding 
ſyſtem into our Government, or to his ſucceſſors, who 
have purſued the plan to the manifeſt hazard of public 
credit. But were I to ſet aſide all this reaſoning, and to 
ſuppoſe, that the whole debt, principal and intereſt, was a 
juſt burden upon the revenues of the City, yet, in that 
caſe, it muſt be at the ſame time allowed, that the Magi- 
ſtrates are equally well entitled to borrow 10,000). as 1000l. 
Now, ſuppoſing they ſhould think proper to borrow and 
expend money - to the full extent of the value of the funds 
belonging to the City, ſo that the intereſt ſhould exhauſt 
the revenue; from what funds, in that caſe, or upon wha: 
plan could the police of the place be ſupported ar carcied 
forward? Or, if they ſhould ſtill continue the deſperate 
plan of borrowing, to anſwer this exigence, and find people 
fouliſh enough to lend them, what ſecurity could they give 
to thoſe creditors, either for their principal or intereſt ? It 
is ſurely too extravagant to ſuppoſe, that they would at- 
tempt to continue this plan forever; they muſt ſtop 
ſome where; and upon ſuch an event, what would be their 
refuge ? 

The creditors of the nation, have the whole property 
in Britain for their ſecurity ; becauſe the debt has been 
contracted by themſelves through their repreſentatives ; but 
I hope the idea has never been ſported even in imagination, 
that the individual property of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh is pledged for payment of the debts contracted by 
their Magiſtrates, or that any ſet of. men, however re- 
ſpectable, ſhould be empowered to diſpoſe at pleaſure of 
the wealth of the City : for this would ſtrike too deep to 
be tolerated; it would ſoon make Edinburgh become a 
deſert, for each inhabitant would flee from it as a City of 
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deſtruction. Nis, however, but too true, that for the re- 
lief of public credit (as I have already noticed), the Ma- 
giſtrates have by their own proper authority aſſeſſed the 
Community in the yearly ſum of 1500]. which the inha- 
bitants have paid for ſome time, without adverting to the 
nature of the dangerous precedent ; and that they now in- 
tend, without giving any intimation to the inhabitants, to 
make application to Parliament, to have this aſſeſſment 
rendered perpetual ; but though that meaſure has been at 
firſt very inconſiderately adopted, and been perſevered in 
without thought, I ſhould be very ſorry to think that they 
meant by this, to let the inhabitants. ſee, that they con- 
ſider themſelves entitled to apply their private properties, 
at their pleaſure, for the rglief of the public credit, or to 
liquidate the debt which they have contracted, or to ſhew 
them that it depends only upon them to ſettle amongſt 
themſelves the ſum they may think needful, and to lay the 
plan upon which they intend it ſhall be levied, and then 
apply to Parliament for its ſanction to their impoſitions, 
which they may hope of coutſe will be obtained unnoticed. 
I have no concern with political parties or diſputes in the 
City; but I take upon me to ſay, that under whatever pre- 
tence a ſcheme of this nature might be deviſed, it would 
be betraying the intereſts of the inhabitants ; and, however 
much the Right Honourable Repreſentative may find him- 
ſelf diſpoſed to oblige his friends in the Council, yet as 
Repreſentative of the Community, he would betray their 
intereſts if he ſhould be prevailed upon to give countenance 
to a ſcheme ſo nefarious. And I am fully perſuaded, that 
no conſideration could induce him to give ſuch a meaſure 
his countenance or ſupport, I can without heſitation 
foretel, that if theſe ſhall ever become the views of our Ma- 
giſtrates, there will not be a guinea borrowed by them, but 
will be a prelude to ſome new impoſition upon the 
h G 
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Town, and the Town Council will have annually to ſend | 
up their budget to Parliament. But if ſuch a ſyſtem has oc- 
curred'to thetn even in imagination, the inhabitants will do 
well to take care of themſelves, and take timely meaſures 
to prevent their rulers from launching forth into ſchemes 
{0 ruinous ; and every incorporation in the iſland, will do 
well to join in preventing the eſtabliſhment of a precedent 
ſo hazardous. But I have not ſaid that ſuch a ſyſtem has 
as yet been the object of their wiſh, much leſs have I ſaid 
that it has been in their intention; it only appears to me 
neceſſary, that they be prevented from 'ruſhing heedleſsly 
into ſuch critical ſituations, as may force them upon a 
precipice. 

I have been fatigued and diſguſted with the trifling al- 
tercations amongſt the parties, as to whether this or the 
other ſum ought to be ſtated againſt the City as a debt, or 
whether one thouſand or two thouſand pounds, more or 
leſs, was to be put to the credit or debit of their funds. I 
conlider even ten thouſand pounds in that reſpe& but of 
little conſequence ; but I will take the liberty, without diſ- 
puting articles with any party, to ſtate the ſituation of the 
revenue of the City, as it appears to me, in a point of view 
very different, and more intereſting, than 105 which has 
been as yet laid before the public.“ 

To avoid all diſputes, I ſhall, for argument's ſake, al- 
low the ſtatement of the Magiſtrates to be unexceptionable; 
and, in the Frome 3 dere that the 73, oool. is 
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l have taken no notite of the diſpute between-the Magiſtrates and Mr, 
Smith, relative to the light in which the 73,000]. funded upon the ale duty, 
or the 30,0001, owing on life annuities, ought to be conſidered, becauſe no 
perſon can heſitate to determine in what relation theſe ſtand to the public 
debt ; but, more elpecially, checauſe i it is totally unconnetted with my argu- 
ment, which proceeds _ . ſtatements and anqueſtionable prin- 
Ciples. 


1 


no debt, becauſe it is funded upon the ale duty; and I 
ſhall alſo ſtate the annuities, according to their idea, in the 
ordinary expenditure; then the confeſſed debt of the City 
will be found to have ſtood at Martinmas 1798, thus : 


On bond and nn notes, 4. 29422 12 1 
To bananen, „ ß EO ade y 
Collectors of ceſs, 92 - 1094 o © 
To agents, — — - - - 2000 ©. 0 


To banks, balance of money for meal for 

the poor, EE „% — IT, OR. 
Mr. : Smith has informed us, that. . : 

he left the Council, he had reaſon to 

believe it would increaſe; at Martin- 


mas 1799, in the ſum of wh. 1 booo o o 


So that at Martinmas 1799, the real un- 
diſputed debt of the City would 27. 
amount to — (L. 62402 12 to 


The account which has been given of the extent of the 
annual ordinary revenue of the City, has not been contro- 
verted, and amounts to C. 15926: 3: 6. 

After deducting every article of expenditure from Mr. 
Smith's ftatement, which, the Magiſtrates have told us, 
ought to have been ſtated to the extraordinary expenditure, 
I find the ſum total of the annual ordinary expenditure 
amounts to C. 20155 : 8: 6 | 
From this it appears, that the ordinary 

expenditure exceeds the n re- 

venue, the ſum of, = $. 4229 8 
To which muſt be added the 8 of 

debt owing (L. 62402: 12: 10) 4 3120 2 6 


Carry over, C. 7349 7 6 


F PD 
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* Brought over, C. 7349 7 6 
From this deduct ;ntereft which was ſtated 
by Mr. Smith as a part of the expendi- _ 
ture - - — 1288 16 6 


— 


And the total annual deficiency amounts. - 


to 5 - > C. bobo 11 1 


But if there ſhall be ſubſtracted from the revenue at pre- 
ſent applied to the ordinary expenditure, 3oool. which be- 
longs to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 4ool. belonging to 
the fallen-back burgeſſes, and 1500l. which is preſently 
levied by the Magiſtrates under their own proper authority 
alone, none of which ſums they have any title to employ 
in the ordinary diſburſements of the City, the total annual 
deficiency will be found to amount to Z. 10960 : 11: 1. 

And for the payment of this ſum, the City hat no funds 
whatever. They cannot mortgage a ſingle article of thoſe 


funds from which their ordinary revenue ariſes, to give 


ſecurity for one ſhilling of their debt ; for every article of 
the ordinary expenditure, which has been, ſtated againſt it, 
is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary. The life an- 
nuities muſt be paid ; the clergy mult have their ſtipends ; 
the Lord Provoſt and clerks their ſalaries ; the ceſs, and 
feus, and tradeſmen's accounts. muſt be paid; the ſtreets 


muſt be paved, lighted, and kept clean; in ſhort there is 


not an article of the expenditure, but is indiſpenſable(though 
admitting of an improved management), and J again repeat, 
that there is no property upon which the debt can be ſecured, 
nor a ſingle ſhilling borrowed to pay | the | yearly balance 
againſt the ordinary revenue above ftated'; ſo that J am afraid 
the very criſis, which T-mentioned a little ago, is already 
come, and that Parliament alone can ſet matters to rights, 
not only by aſſeſſing the properties of the inhabitants to. 
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the extent of the debt; but alſo, to provide for the annual 
payment of the ſum by which the pee een ex- 
ceeds the receipts of the City. | 

1 am not yet informed how far the inhabitants will find 
themſelves diſpoſed to ſubmit to a tax of that magnitude, 
or will think themſelves indebted to any adminiſtration 
which has reduced them to that predicament ; but I cannot 
help thinking, that theſe are ſerious ſtatements, and infinitely 
more intereſting than the jargon of contending parties *. 

It will be noticed that I have paid no attention to the ex- 
traordinary expenditure or receipts of the City. I have 
found them nearly balanced, or rather that, upon an average 
of years, the balance has been conſiderably againſt the City, 
and has contributed to the increaſe of 'their debt. But I 


thought it needleſs, by inveſtigating the matter too minutely, 


to increaſe the preſent gloom; for I have only ſtated fats and 
articles which ſtand uncontroverted by either party ; and I 
wiſh it were as eaſy for me to point out the means of relief, 
as it has been to ſhow the weight of the burthen. I am 
apprehenfive, that when Mr. Smith firſt publiſhed his 
Addrefs, though he ſaw that things were in extreme confu- 
ſion, he by no means was ſenſible of the depth of the evil; 

and the — are ann of the __ of the old 


l am perſectly perſuaded, that there is no b pebjte' in the world more 
diſpoſed to come forward in aid of the public neceſſities, whether they may re- 
ſpect the Community at large, or this City in particular, than are the in- 
hakitants of Edinburgh; but I have too high an opinion of our Magiſtrates 

to believe they would attempt to relieve the preſſure of preſent circumſtances 
improperly; "and I am at the ſame time decidedly perſuaded, that the good 
ſenſe of the inhabitants, and their attachment to conſtitutional principles, 
will never ſuffer them to be prevailed upon, from any poſhble conſiderations, 
to ſubmit to unconſtitutional requiſitions ; neither do I think their circum- 
ſtances can admit of the impoſition of additional taxes to the extent of 10, oool. 
yearly, tofulfil the demands of the ordinary yearly expenditure, nor even of 
6oool, which is the loweſt ſtatement f the preſent deficiency. 
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4 ſaying, That ſufficient for the day is the evil thereof, that they 
rather ſeem inclined to ſhut their eyes, than to contemplate 

| an object ſo exceedingly alarming. But the inhabitants of 
| ; Edinburgh, and even the Magiſtrates themſelves, may reſt 
| aſſured, that debts are like crimes z the day of diſcovery and 

| | retribution will, come, unleſs prevented by a ſolid ſyftem of 
EL -- | Reform. 

| . : I cannot deviſe a reaſon why the Magiſtrates, who are 

| the guardians of the intereſts of the community, ſhould have | 
| | allowed the affairs of the City to go into ſuch extreme diſ- 

| 


order, and that they could have been induced, from- any 

poſſible conſiderations, to have, borrowed ſuch. immenſe 

F ſums, and contracted debts without ever having given them- 

. ſelves the trouble to think of any plan upon which they 

| might be repaid, — which has been ſo inconſiſtent with their 

| | good ſenſe. The only poſlible apology for them, which has 

PEP occurred to me, has been, that the books of the City con- 

tained no diſtin ſtate of their affairs, and have, in fact, been 
| 


kept in ſuch. confuſion, that it became wholly impoſſible 
9 for them to form a clear judgment of the actual ſituation 
i. of the City revenue; but if. this has been their apology for 
11 | a conduct ſo inconſiderate, they could not poſſibly have 
| given one leſs ſatisfactory, or one the juſtice of which the 


I public will be ſo little diſpoſed to allow. 
I am perſuaded, that many years haye paſſed ſince the 


inhabitants of Edinburgh have met with any thing which has 
ſo juſtly and greatly excited their ſurpriſe, as the informa- 
tion which has been ſtated in Mr. Smith's Addreſs.” He has 
informed the public that he had converſed with ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, who were in office at the time, and alſo with othets 
who had formerly filled offices in the Magiſtracy, who all 
declared to him, © That they did not know whether or not 
the City kept any books“: He has ſaid farther, from the 


* Addreſs, p 5. 
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authority of the Chamberlain, that the caſh book, which is 


laid weekly upon the Council table for general inſpection, 


was not intended to be underſtood, and in fact was ſo con- 


ſtructed, that it was not poſlible it ſhould be underſtood by 
any of the Council, or even by the Chamberlain himſelf *; 
and, finally, he has declared, that Mr. Hay had informed 
him, that neither the Lord Provoſt, nor Mr. Gray, nor the 


Chamberlain, nor even Mr. Buchan t ,who had been thirty 


years Chamberlain of the City, and had the whole revenue 
and expenditure paſſing through his hands, not one of theſe 
gentlemen knew any thing of the actual ſituation of the 
revenues of the City ; ſo that Citizen General Bonaparte 
might have as reaſonably expected to have received from the 
Beglerbegs, a rational and ſyſtematic information concern- 
ing the police and revenues of Egypt, when he convoked a 
convention at Alexandria, as any man could expect from 
the Magiſtrates ſatisfactory information of the ſtate of the 
affairs of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Smith was thunderſtruck when he received all this 
information; and I am perſuaded, it muſt have given equal 
ſurpriſe. to all thinking and intelligent men; and I ſhould | 


not wonder, if they had been moſt ſeriouſly alarmed, when, 


in conſequence of this confuſion, they found a difference of 
no leſs than the ſum of 106, 928l. 148. 8d. in the accounts of 
the debts of the City, as ſtated on the one hand by the Ma- 
giſtrates, and on the other by Mr. Smith, in their ſeveral 
publications. 


- 


* n p. 6. 


+ Mr. Buchan, at leaving his office, appeared upon the face of his ac- 
counts, to be indebted to the City in 2 30, oool. If he had died before the 
buſineſs was unravelled, his family muſt have been greatly injured, if not 
ruined, He was in fact, a to the City ; but ſuch was the ſlate of 


their books, 


2 Addreſs; p. 8. 
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The Magiſtrates of Edinburgh have ſurely always been 
what they at preſent ate, gentlemen raiſed to eminent office 
on account of their ſuperior abilities, and they have been 
generally merchants, or at leaſt deen educated in a mercan- 
tile line. Now I can ſcarcely .conceive any thing more 
unaccountable, than that it ſhould never have occur ted to 

emlemen of that deſeription, #adewed tviih a public truſty 
even for one moment, to have attended to the manner in 
which the birfineſs of the City has been tranſacted or re- 
corded, or to have inquired! whether they had books, or 
whether thoſe books had been kept upon a plan capable of 
diſcovering the real ſtate of their affairs. In their own bu- 
ſineſs they certainly were expert, and had always ſound the 
advantage of regularity, perſpicuity, and exactneſs, and yet 
the affairs of the City, notwithſtanding their variety and 
magnitude, have been permitted by them to fall into ſuch 
confuſion, as to have become unintelligible. It appears to 
have ariſen from a ſenſe of this, that Mr. Smith has been ſo 
anxious to point out to the Magiſtrates the neceſſity-of put- 
ting the affairs of the City under ſome regular ſyſtem in all 
departments, more eſpecially, that the books containing the 
caſh tranſaQions; ſhall be kept with - methodical preciſion. 


Now, I cannot ſee a reaſon why the Magiſtrates ſhould be 


on that account, - ſo very much diſpleaſed with him as they 
appear to have been; for it could not be conſtrued into any 
impeachment of them, when it has been ſaid, that the plan 
purſued in the City buſineſs, for theſe hundred years paſt, 


was bad and imperfect, and the preſent Magiſtrates could 


have no concern in what was tranſacted ſo long before they 
were in exiſtence; the only fault which can poſſibly 
attach to them, would be, if, after the defects or imperfec- 
tion in the ancient ſyſtem have been clearly demonſtrated, 
they ſhould continue it againft conviction, which cannot cer- 
tainly be ſuppoſed. What though the diſcovery has ori- 
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ated with Mr. Smith? Even, a fool may give wiſe men a 
d counſel; and there can be no prudence in refuſing a 
d natured attention to any advice, whether it be good or 
The Magiſtrates have intimated, that they will not 
er themſelves to be compelled upon the buſineſs,” and 
that Mr. Smith's own conduct furniſhes them good 
ons againſt precipitancy: he took time to deliberate; 
wok four years to conſider, and after all, only unveiled 
miſchief, without having ſuggeſted any method by which 
diſorders might be remedied; and, therefore, his exam- 
could be no reaſon why they ſhould be hurried upon un- 
| experiments. But the Magiſtrates: ſeem: not to have 
lerſtood Mr. Smith; for it does not appear that it was 
m any doubt either of the neceſſity or of the facility of 
meaſure, that Mr. Smith was induced to delay the diſa 
ſure but plainly becauſe he thought he had not ſufficient 
uence: to effect any reform, and becauſe he was afraid 
it ke would loſe his place in the Magiſtracy, if he ſhoul@ 
rmeddle with the , cabaliſtical ſecret : and it ſeems he 
s judged right; for his fears have fallen upon him; and 1 
) afraid thischis ſcheme of reform has been the great rea- 
1 why. he is not at this very day a Magiſtrate. But as 
matter now ſtands, the thing is unavoidable. Mr. 
uth has brought forth with him the ſecret from the ſanc- 
ary, and the people of Edinburgh are convinced that there 
ve been dangerous errors in the revenue department, 
ich have in ſome meaſure occaſioned the immenſe load 


yet-more formidable yearly balance againſt the ordinary 
enues of the City. The inhabitants expect, and call 
on their Magiſtrates for a change of ſyſtem. As there- 
re they value the honour of their name, and the opinion 
their fellow citizens, they will, without delay, commence 


d carry forward the important buſineſs, the accompliſh- 
H 


debt under which the public finances are oppreſſed ;-and . * 
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| if * ö ment of which would at once xedound to their own hone 
6 3 and the good of the City. When that event ſhall +; 
Ih} | place, all things being without diſguiſe, every perſon hay; 
11 88 - inteteſt will be enabled to know how matters ſtand bety, 
the City and its creditors, between their receipts and 
= ---þ expenditure; and will be happy 10 ſee: their Magiſtr; 
Wl - | | ſtanding upon good Os ee ene . 
=o to redeem the City, 
Ws | | I confeſs I felt mayſelf not «lids lab ws l 
U I the Magiſtrates, in their publication by authority, | 
6 that they de not admit that there are abuſe.*. This is inde 
' almoſt to cut of the City of Edinburgh from hope; but t 
expreſſion muſt have been unguarded.—Will the Mas 
trates indeed ſay to their conſtituents, that it is no abuſe t 
their City books are unintelligible—is it no abuſe that th 
_ call-book is ſo conducted as not to be intended to be und 
ford —is it no abuſe that they have no rental 
duties is it no abuſe that their arrears ſhould be permit 
to amount at Martinmas 2798, to the ſum of 84421. 58.6 
and to be allowed continually to increaſe—is it no abi 
that there are no checks upon their officers or clerks—i 
no abuſe that ſuch immenſe debts have been contrad 
without regard to the want of funds for repaymem—is it! 
abuſe that the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the funds appn 
priated to the poor, have been miſapplied—is it no abi 
that 1500!. ſhould have been levied from the City withe 
legal authority—and, finally, is it no abuſe that they ſe: 
ignorant of the extent of their expenditure, in proporti on 
the deficiency of their receipts? The abuſes as they ha 
been exhibted, and verified, or admitted, in the different pu 
lications which have been laid before the Community, 
great indeed; and I have not magnified nor fet down aug 
in malice. I have had nothing farther to do than to bri 

*- Magiftrates Anfwer, p. 12. 
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them together into one view ; and my purpoſe has been for 


the public good. I will take the liberty to ſay in the con- 
cluſion, that honeſt men in Edinburgh expect no longer to 
be amuſed with political diſputes, no more to be told that 
there have been no abuſes. They lay the blame nowhere; but 
they expect and hope, that their preſent moſt reſpectable 
Magiſtrates, will, without loſs of time, diligently, and effec- 
tually apply themſelves to relieve the public mind, diſcloſe 


the extent of every evil, and apply the remedy, where re- 
medy is practicable. It will be then, and then only, they _ 
will meet the approbation, and ſecure the confidence of their 


fellow citizens, which they 1 reckon it their higheſt 
honour to deſerve. 


FINIS. 


WILSON & CO. PRINTERS, WILD COURT. 
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